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HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief of the City Schools Division of the 
Bureau of Education, recently made a study of the extent to which 
high schools have heads of departments and of the functions of 
heads of departments where they exist. The results of this study are 
presented in a mimeographed circular and are as follows: 


In order to obtain information of a general character regarding the work 
of the heads of departments in the large high schools, a brief questionnaire was 
sent to the principals of a number of the high schools enrolling 1,000 students 
and over. The questionnaire covered such points as the number of departments, 
the duties of the department heads, and the approximate amount of time de- 
voted to the supervision of instruction, classroom teaching, and other duties. 

Of 124 principals replying to the questionnaire, 108 reported that they 
have department heads in their high schools. The number of departments to 
a school varies from one to eighteen. The median number is seven. Table I 
lists the departments reported and the number of high schools having such 
departments 

The number of periods a week that department heads teach often varies 
within the same school. Table II shows approximately the number of periods 
a week that department heads teach as reported by 108 high-school principals. 

Heads of departments are expected to perform other duties besides teach- 
ing and supervising the work of the members of their departments. Among the 
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other duties are committee work, selection of textbooks, interviews, supervi- 
sion of extra-curriculum activities, student-counseling, and general and special 
administrative duties. 

In 95 per cent of the high schools reporting, the department heads visit 
classrooms for the purpose of supervising instruction; in 69 per cent they hold 
conferences with individual teachers; in 47 per cent some or all the department 
heads at times give demonstration lessons when visiting classrooms; in 15 per 


TABLE I 


Department Department High Schools 


English 
Mathematics 
Spanish 

Spanish and French. . 


Modern languages 
Latin and German. . 
Italian 


Physical sciences 
Biology 

Botany and zodlogy 
Geography 

Social science 


ing 
Manual or industrial arts. . 
Trade, technical, or voca- 
Public speakin E 
g, oral Eng- 
lish, or dramatics. . . 


w 


Domestic art 
Commercial subjects 
Foreign languages 
Ancient languages 


& 


Physical education. 
Athletics 


HO’ 


cent they occasionally demonstrate lessons before a group of teachers; in 88 
per cent they hold conferences with their teachers; in 73 per cent they prepare 
courses of study or syllabi; in 75 per cent they at times prepare illustrative 
lesson plans; in 63 per cent they lay out units of work; in 51 per cent they rate 
teachers; in 41 per cent they discuss these ratings with the teachers; in 44 per 
cent they interview candidates for teaching positions; in 50 per cent they recom- 
mend teachers for appointment; in 19 per cent they recommend salary increases; 
and in 97 per cent of the high schools the department heads recommend text- 
books. 

One of the questions included in the questionnaire was “How is your high 
school organized for the purpose of providing supervision of instruction and 
how is the work of the several departments co-ordinated?’ The question being 
general, the replies cannot well be tabulated, but a few descriptions of practices 
are quoted as follows: 

“Department heads form a cabinet and together with the principal co- 
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ordinate, organize, and direct all school activities. It is a close-knit organiza- 
tion. Heads have a common office and are in constant touch.” 

“The principal is the co-ordinator. Heads of departments are directly re- 
sponsible to him for methods and results.” 

“The heads do their work rather informally, which I think is a more effec- 
tive way. They study their problems, have frequent conferences with the head- 
master, give help where help seems needed most, and endeavor to make their 
work sound as well as progressive.” 

“Supervision of instruction is in the hands of principals. Heads report to 
principal any suggestions they may have to make concerning their departments.”’ 


TABLE II 


Number of Periods a Week Number of Periods a Week 
Number of Number of 
High Schools High Schools 


“Department heads exercise all the functions of a principal in their respec- 
tive departments. The department heads constitute my cabinet, which meets 
weekly on Tuesday in my office. Our teachers’ meetings are held weekly on 
Wednesday after school.” 

“Each group of teachers selects one of the group each year to act as chair- 
man of group meetings. This makes for better co-operation because the chair- 
man changes yearly. Our board of education has not seen fit to provide extra 
pay for department heads.” 

“Principal holds meetings of department heads and assistant principals. 
Department heads hold meetings—related departments invited. Department 
heads and assistant principals report each six weeks supervisory activities to 
principals. Secondary-curriculum committee takes lead on curriculum develop- 
ment.” 

“Supervision is all done by the principal and the heads of departments. 
We do not have much supervision, however. We employ only experienced teach- 
ers who have proved that they know how to teach; then we give them freedom 
to do it in their own way. It works.” 

“In theory, principals supervise all teachers and consult with heads of 
departments, particularly with head of guidance department, who with his staff 
of ten teachers supervises work of the school in all subjects but not the disci- 
pline of the school. The head of the guidance department and his staff are the 
means of co-ordinating the work of the several departments. They are always 
in touch with the heads of departments.” 
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“Each department selects a chairman. As a group, they work out curricu- 
lum matters. An office registrar, an attendance secretary, and a vice-principal 
attend to details. The principal alone is responsible for supervision of instruc- 
tion, recommendations as to appointment, and inauguration of general policies.” 

“Classes are visited by principal and by heads of departments. Every 
chairman visits teachers on temporary license twice a month and teachers on 
permanent license at least once a term, or as often in the term as it is desirable. 
Every visit is followed by a conference with the teacher who has been inspected. 
The conference consists of a free interchange on matters of teaching policy, on 
the literature of the subject, and on the development of the teacher as an in- 
dividual. General teachers’ meetings and departmental conferences are habit- 
ually devoted to analysis of school problems, diagnosis of school difficulties, 
prescriptions for school improvement, the establishment of relations between 
the school and the community, and the adjustment of high standards of scholar- 
ship to the needs, difficulties, capacities, aims, and development of the individ- 
ual student.” 

“What our school has needed, and what I think most schools need, has been 
a more definite and a more modern program of instruction and more reliable 
ways to determine degree of efficiency attained in operating the courses of study. 
Our energy has gone into this field. We now have standards of attainment at 
various pupil-ability levels, and pupils and teachers are judged on the basis of 
these standards, and, automatically, deficient ones, whether pupils or teachers, 
stand out on the checking process. The supervision of instruction has been 
largely remedial from this viewpoint. Practically all the principal’s time is de- 
voted to supervision in this respect. Advisers hold individual conferences with 
pupils, and the principal with teachers, where these conferences are needed. 
General classroom visitation has not been featured.” 


A COMMUNICATION ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The following communication has been received by the editors 
of the School Review from Charles R. Allen, a member of the staff 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 


In the March, 1928, number of the School Review, there appeared an edi- 
torial commenting upon an article by Secretary Davis which appeared in the 
December 29, 1927, issue of the United States Daily. This editorial in essence 
contained three statements which it appears to me should not be allowed to 
pass without comment. The statements follow. 

1. The denial of the fact that our present educational program is discrimina- 
tory—The fact is that the so-called ‘cultural’ subjects are democratic just be- 
cause they are the subjects which present to pupils the fundamental and im- 
portant general lessons of civilization.” 

2. A statement that the Federal Board for Vocational Education has per- 
formed a great disservice for the cause of education since its establishment in 
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1917—“The effort which has been made by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education to discredit the ordinary schools with their broad program of cul- 
tural subjects is one of the greatest disservices that could possibly be per- 
petrated.” 

3. Astatement that the Federal Board has been obliged to accept more and 
more cultural subjects in its programs—“In the actual administration of its 
grants the Federal Board for Vocational Education has been compelled to in- 
clude in its programs more and more cultural material.” 

Everyone is, of course, aware that there is a large group of educators who 
have held that discrimination does not exist where one or more educational op- 
portunities are opened up to everybody. They would say, for example, that uni- 
versal provision for college preparation theoretically open to everybody con- 
stitutes a non-discriminatory program. There is, however, a large and con- 
stantly increasing group of educational workers who hold that a program is 
discriminatory if it fails to provide educational service to any group in any field. 
According to this conception, from the standpoint of relative provision, our 
present program has been discriminatory. It has been discriminatory as be- 
tween youth and adults; it has been discriminatory as between training for lei- 
sure and training for citizenship; it has been discriminatory as between training 
for the professions and training for gainful occupations of less than professional 
grade. In this sense at least, it appears to me, no one can defend our present 
program as to non-discrimination with the possible exception of the elementary 
school, which, on the whole, has, in my opinion at least, combined both types of 
non-discrimination in a fairly satisfactory manner. Hence it appears to me that 
the editorial would have given rise to less possible misunderstanding had the 
editor very definitely defined the sense in which he attacked the term ‘“‘dis- 
crimination” as used in the article in the United States Daily. 

I have been connected in some capacity with the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education since its establishment. So far as I am aware, the Federal 
Board in any of its publications, official statements, or in any statements made 
in public by members of its staff has never attacked general or cultural educa- 
tion as such. Under the terms of the national vocational-education act, the 
Federal Board has no responsibility for general education, that function being 
delegated to the United States Bureau of Education so far as the federal gov- 
ernment is in any way connected with this type of education. So far as I have 
been able to observe during the last ten years, vocational education has con- 
tributed in a number of ways to increasing the efficiency of general education, 
and that fact is now admitted by a considerable number of workers in the gen- 
eral-education field. 

I think I am in a position to state that the Board has in no way rendered 
a disservice in the field of general education or public education except so far 
as its existence as an independent organization has unquestionably been objec- 
tionable to a considerable number of general educators, who have felt that the 
interest of education in this country would be better advanced were vocational 
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education and general education above the elementary school to be combined 
in a single program, under a single type of administration. 

It is true that certain states like Wisconsin, and to some extent Massachu- 
setts, have seen fit to establish separate local control; and it is equally true that 
the national vocational-education act requires the establishment of a state board 
for vocational education, which may be, and in the case of many states is, the 
state board of education. Such an arrangement, however, is entirely due to the 
exercising by the state of its sovereign rights as to the particular form of ad- 
ministrative control which it sees fit to set up, and is something with which the 
Federal Board has nothing to do. 

A large proportion of the work carried on under the terms of the national 
vocational-education act has been carried on with employed young people and 
employed adults through evening extension courses and through continuation 
schools. There are, however, in existence a large number of pre-employment 
vocational schools in trade and industry, in home economics, and in agriculture. 
The national vocational-education act uses the term “a well-rounded educa- 
tion” with regard to schools of this type. The Board has always assumed that 
the programs of such schools would include such subjects as practical English, 
mathematics, science, and other subjects making for intelligent citizenship. I 
think it can be safely stated that the Board has not changed its attitude on this 
question since its inception. The Board has not held that subjects such as an- 
cient history, modern language, and, in general, college-preparatory work are a 
legitimate part of the vocational program, and in this opinion I share. Hence it 
is difficult to see how the statement can be justified that the Board has been 
obliged to increase the number of cultural subjects in its programs, particularly 
when one considers that the Board operates no programs since it operates no 
schools but simply approves plans submitted by the states. 

I have always believed that a general education which functions efficiently 
in aiding an individual to live successfully in the environment in which he has 
to live is a highly desirable asset. I have always been of the opinion that the 
more functioning education an individual can secure before he undertakes spe- 
cific training for a gainful occupation, the better. I believe that this opinion is 
shared not only by members of the Federal Board but by all members of its staff. 

In concluding this communication, I desire to state that I am sending it en- 
tirely in my individual capacity and that it is in no way to be interpreted as an 
official statement coming from the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


In connection with the foregoing communication, it is interest- 
ing to note that a committee of the House of Representatives has 
acted favorably on a request from the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education for the enlargement of its resources. The following state- 
ment was published in January by the United States Daily. 
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The House Committee on Education, at a meeting January 9, ordered fa- 
vorably reported H.R. 15211, designed to provide adequate legislation author- 
izing future appropriations for the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
The action followed a hearing at which Dr. J. C. Wright, E. T. Franks, and C. 
M. Henry, of the Board, presented the views of that institution regarding need 
of the legislative authorization. 

The bill would amend Public Law 347, of the 64th Congress, approved 
February 23, 1917, by a broader legislative authority to read as follows: 

“Src. 7.—There is authorized to be appropriated to the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education such sums as may be necessary for the purpose of mak- 
ing or co-operating in making the studies, investigations, and reports provided 
for in Section 6 of this Act, and for the purpose of paying the salaries of the 
officers, the assistants, and such office and other expenses, including expenses 
for printing and binding, law books, books of reference and periodicals, and 
postage on foreign mail, as the board may deem necessary to the execution and 
administration of this Act.” 

The old Section 7, which the foregoing replaces, reads as follows: 

Src. 7.—That there is hereby appropriated to the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education the sum of $200,000 annually, to be available from and after 
the passage of this Act, for the purpose of making or co-operating in making 
the studies, investigations, and reports provided for in Section 6 of this Act, 
and for the purpose of paying the salaries of the officers, the assistants, and such 
office and other expenses as the board may deem necessary to the execution 
and administration of this Act. 


This bill means that, instead of having $200,000 for such pur- 
poses as are described, the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
can request from successive sessions of Congress such amounts as 
the exponents of separate vocational schools deem desirable. 

A second indication of expansion in the program of vocational 
education is to be found in another statement published in the 
United States Daily, a part of which is as follows: 

Congress would be authorized to appropriate as much as $6,000,000 an- 
nually in additional funds for training farm boys and girls in agriculture and 
home economics on a permanent co-operative program with the states under a 
bill (S. 1731) which the House Committee on Rules approved January 23 for 
consideration. 

The bill passed the Senate April 9, 1928. The action of the committee fol- 
lowed a hearing at which Representative Reed (Rep.), of Dunkirk, New York, 
chairman of the House Committee on Education, advocated the bill. 

Under the terms of the bill, Congress would be empowered to enter upon 
this program: “Appropriation of $500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
next, and then, for each year thereafter, a sum exceeding by $500,000 the sum 
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appropriated for each preceding year, and annually thereafter there is perma- 
nently authorized to be appropriated for each year the sum of $6,000,000.” 

“One-half of such sums,” the bill says, “would be allotted to the states and 
territories in the proportion that their farm population bears to the total farm 
population of the United States, exclusive of the insular possessions, according 
to the United States Census last preceding the end of the fiscal year in which 
any such allotment is to be made, and shall be used for salaries of teachers, 
supervisors, and directors of agricultural subjects in such states and territories.” 

The other half of those sums would be allotted to the states and territories 
in the proportion that their rural population bears to the total rural population 
of the United States, exclusive of the insular possessions, according to the same 
census arrangement, and to be used for salaries of teachers, supervisors, and 
directors and for the development and improvement of home economics sub- 
jects in those states. 

The bill also provides authorization for an appropriation of $100,000 an- 
nually to the Federal Board for Vocational Education for carrying out the pur- 
poses of this proposed legislation. 


The proponents of the Smith-Hughes Law, which was passed 
before the war, deliberately divorced vocational education from gen- 
eral education. They persuaded Congress to ignore the Bureau of 
Education and to set up an administrative board within the federal 
government with large funds at its disposal as an agency for the 
promotion of a program of dual administration of American schools. 
The Smith-Hughes Law was passed without any adequate consid- 
eration by educators; it was passed in response to the demands of 
a lobby supported by manufacturers. 

There are signs of a revival of the efforts of those who do not 
believe in a unified American system of education to promote voca- 
tional education as distinct and separate from general education. 

There is need of a thorough and impartial study of the whole 
problem of vocational education and its relation to general educa- 
tion. Such a study should be made soon, before any lobby with spe- 
cial interests secures the passage of laws further intrenching the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. It is the belief of many, 
including the present writer, that steps should have been taken long 
ago to merge the Federal Board for Vocational Education with the 
Bureau of Education. Such a merger was not provided for in the 
original bill of the National Education Association for a department 
of education because the then director of the Federal Board for 
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Vocational Education appeared before the framers of that bill and 
threatened them with opposition if they attempted to absorb voca- 
tional education. 

There is one and only one educational organization strong 
enough to cope with the emergency which is impending, namely, the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion. This organization should lose no time in creating a commission 
to investigate and report on the whole matter. If educators interest- 
ed in the unity of American schools sit supinely and let the propo- 
nents of a single type of education influence public opinion by de- 
claiming against the democracy of American public schools, there 
will come in this country a real crisis which may result in a dual 
school system one branch of which is under the control of social 
forces that are more likely to exploit children than to educate them. 


OPPOSITION TO MILITARY TRAINING IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
The New York Sun published the following paragraphs. 


A citizens’ committee, headed by Professor John Dewey, Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell, and Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, is being organized to protest to the 
Board of Education the proposed establishment of a Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps unit at the Jamaica High School, it was announced at the annual lunch- 
eon of the Committee on Militarism in Education. The luncheon was held in 
the Town Hall Club, 123 West Forty-third Street, and was attended by several 
hundred persons. Professor Dewey presided. 

The project to establish the military-training unit was indorsed by the 
Board of Superintendents a few weeks ago but was withdrawn from the calendar 
of the Board of Education after various organizations protested and requested 
a hearing. Organizations and individuals were heard by the superintendents at 
a regular weekly meeting, but no further action was taken. The matter is ex- 
pected to reach the Board of Education again at its semi-monthly meeting on 
January 23, with the final recommendation of the Board of Superintendents. 

Declaring that ‘there is no place for military training in the high schools of 
America,”’ Rabbi Wise told the gathering that, if ‘‘an effective stand” against 
the course is made, the introduction of the course might be prevented. 

“Let us make ourselves felt,”’ he said. “I don’t know whether the Board 
of Education knows anything about it, but possibly it knows that there are 
many parents who are opposed to the training. Let us have a committee with 
Bishop McConnell and Professor Dewey to go to the Board and make clear our 
position.” 

Rabbi Wise declared that there is no distinction between compulsory and 
elective drill. “The glamor and the lure with which the training is surrounded, 
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the irrelevant seductions used, exercise a compulsion over young people, who 
find it hard to stand alone. We have to solve this problem for them.” 

Bishop McConnell, who was one of the speakers, referred to some of the 
activities of the military as “ludicrous.” “Soldiers don’t like to be laughed at,” 
he said, “but it is sometimes worth while to laugh at them, within truth, of 
course. It is humorous to see them parade in the street with implements of 
trench warfare or to see them walk in the streets with spurs on their heels.” 

The bishop contended that the present military courses are “futile” and 
that they are opposed to “everything we have been fighting for in American 
education.” 

Tucker P. Smith, executive secretary of the Committee on Militarism in 
Education, spoke on “Popularizing Military Training.” He cited “pretty uni- 
forms, pretty girls, public parades, girls’ rifle teams, awards, prizes, and con- 
tests” as means used to make drill popular. “Girls are being made officers in 
some institutions,” he said. ‘“They are intended to be connecting links between 
the social and military life of the community. It is considered that the rebukes 
of girl officers about missing buttons or grease spots on the tunic are very effec- 
tive in the case of young cadets. 

“The claim is frequently made that the military courses teach citizenship 
and physical training. That is not so. If a boy takes the full seven years of the 
drill, he will have had 6 hours of military courtesy, 18 hours of hygiene, 46 
hours of physical training, 20 hours of the study of the National Defense Act, 
710 hours of military training, and no hours of citizenship.” 


A DEMAND FOR A MORE LIBERAL HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


The Christian Science Monitor reported as follows action taken 
at the annual meeting of the New York Associated Academic Prin- 
cipals: 

A demand for added high-school courses in social, industrial, and artistic 
subjects, coupled with a lessening interest in the study of Latin and foreign 
languages, was disclosed by a state-wide curriculum survey, preliminary results 
of which have been reported to the New York Associated Academic Principals 
in their annual session. 

The survey, which is designed to effect a far-reaching reorganization of the 
high-school curriculum, has been only partly completed. The project to date 
has been largely confined to questionnaires sent throughout the state to deter- 
mine the status of courses in students’ thought. The committee will not make 
recommendations until the survey has reached more conclusive stages, which 
may require three or four years. 

Dr. George M. Wiley, assistant commissioner for secondary education, who 
has worked in active co-operation with the association’s committee, discussed 
problems of curriculum adjustment. The greater number of boys and girls who 
enrol in high school never finish, he said. 
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“Obviously, an institution which holds only two-thirds of its entering stu- 
dents for the second year, only two-fifths for the third year, and only one-third 
for the fourth year, eventually graduating only one-fourth of the first-year 
students, has responsibilities and functions not completely or adequately ex- 
pressed in terms of the high-school diploma or the examinations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board,” he declared. 


HISTORY AND OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
The New York Times published the following statement. 


A $50,000 grant from the Carnegie Corporation to the American Historical 
Association for a nation-wide survey of history and other social studies in high 
schools was announced by Professor A. C. Krey, of the University of Minnesota, 
at the opening session of the American Historical Association. 

Professor Krey, who is chairman of the committee on history and other so- 
cial studies in the schools, said that the survey is planned with a view to a re- 
organization of these studies and that it contemplates a five-year study of the 
high schools of the country. The Carnegie Corporation, he said, has approved 
the plan to the extent of financing it for the first year 

Outlining the basis for the investigation, Professor Krey named three factors 
in the present school situation which, he said, made reorganization of the social 
studies necessary. These factors, he said, are (1) that today nearly all young 
persons of school age are continuing their studies through high school, so that 
secondary schools must deal with pupils representing every mental level; (2) 
that this approximately universal education makes “training for effective citi- 
zenship” an objective of primary importance in the schools; (3) that some way 
must be found to provide specialized training for those of the highest mental 
capacity, the pre-college students, without detracting from the efficiency of in- 
struction for the great mass of pupils. 

A committee of fifteen was proposed to oversee and direct the investigation 
as representatives of the Association. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION AND GENERAL EDUCATION 

For three years the Commission on Medical Education has been 
making a careful study for the American Medical Association of the 
problems that arise in the training of physicians. In the course of 
its inquiries this commission has found it necessary to discuss gen- 
eral education. Some of its pronouncements on general education 
published in its third report merit careful consideration by high- 
school teachers as well as college teachers. Some extracts from this 
report are as follows: 


3. Medical education is related to general education particularly as the 
latter (a) provides a foundation of general education, (5) discovers and develops 
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intellectual ability and resourcefulness, (c) provides a knowledge of the general 
principles and methods of the biological and physical sciences. 

4. The present tendency in general education is to focus attention upon the 
intellectual self-development of the student as the essential purpose of educa- 
tion by attempting to individualize training to the needs, capacity, and interests 
of the student. This tendency is evidenced by the efforts that are being made 
in the progressive colleges to secure (a) the differentiation of students on the 
basis of ability, preparation, and interests by the sectioning of students to secure 
homogeneous groups and by the adaptation of teaching to suit each group; (6) 
an individualization of instruction within each group as far as practical and de- 
sirable, particularly encouraging students of greatest ability and promise; (c) 
orientation of students in the major fields of knowledge, such as the social 
sciences, the natural sciences, and the languages and arts, which may be con- 
sidered as an indispensable foundation of general education for all students; 
(d) reasonable mastery of a single field of knowledge rather than superficial 
contacts with many as an essential feature of true education. 

5. The delay in the student beginning his education, the slow progress 
which even superior students are permitted to make in primary and secondary 
education, the secondary-school character of the instruction in the first year or 
two of college, deferred vocational choice, the growing tradition that a college 
training is the desirable minimum of general education, and the preference given 
by medical schools to students who have completed a full college course operate 
to prolong the period of preparation for the study of medicine. Time can prob- 
ably be saved in the primary and secondary schools as well as in the colleges by 
the reorganization and shortening of existing courses, the reduction of time de- 
voted to vacations and other non-educational activities, the differentiation 
among students, and the promotion of better scholarship. 

6. The specific and uniform minimal requirements of the medical sbeile 
to which individual schools superimpose additional demands, hamper the col- 
leges in providing a broad general education preliminary to medical study. If 
a student attempts to satisfy the specific subject requirements of the best medi- 
cal schools, he has difficulty in securing even in a four-year college course a 
foundation of general education and very little opportunity to develop his own 
intellectual or cultural interests. If the pre-medical education is designed for 
the purposes of general education, it should be permitted to provide it. The 
specific medical-school requirements should be confined to the fundamentals of 
biology, physics, and chemistry. If pre-medical education is to meet its re- 
sponsibilities in relation to general education, the medical schools should co- 
operate to avoid prescribing that training in such a way as to defeat the de- 
velopment of intellectual self-reliance and broad cultural interests in the stu- 
dent which are now the outstanding criticisms of pre-medical education. 

7. The defects in the teaching of the natural sciences both as a preparation 
for medicine and as a part of general education are usually (a) Motivation. 
They are usually presented from the standpoint of the particular interest of 
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the teacher or department or in their application to industry or engineering, 
and not as a part of general education. (5) Failure of the student to retain 
knowledge of the important principles and facts or to utilize what is retained 
in new relationships or applications in later work. (c) Over-teaching. Too many 
details and facts rather than general principles are presented and required. 
The courses are too often considered preliminary to advanced work in the re- 
spective special fields. Different, not more, physics, biology, and chemistry are 
needed. (d) Overemphasis on the laboratory features of the science courses. 
The laboratory is used too much as a training in manipulation rather than as a 
means of illuminating and illustrating principles. This is particularly true in 
physics and in qualitative and quantitative analysis in chemistry. (e) Students 
in general do not think for themselves. They lack initiative and a sense of re- 
sponsibility for their own education. (f) Lack of a conception of mathematics 
and a knowledge of its elements which are necessary for even simple calcula- 
tions and measurements. 

8. These defects can be corrected largely by presenting the individual sub- 
jects in their relationships to general, not specialized, education, by placing 
emphasis upon principles and important facts rather than details, by recogniz- 
ing the limitations and defects as well as the value of laboratory exercises, by 
placing greater responsibility upon the student for his own training and holding 
him accountable for satisfactory accomplishment. 


TAXES AND EDUCATION 


James F. Walsh, president of the Association for Retrenchment 
in Public Expenditures, with an office located at 1o1g Williamson 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, has addressed to the editors of the School 
Review the following vitriolic attack on schools. 


One of the first signs of the breaking-down of free government is the disre- 
gard of the taxing power for the right of the people to hold their own property. 
Today this sign is present in the expenditures for public education throughout 
the country. 

In the last ten years the school system has become a sink hole for public 
moneys, and the schoolhouses of the land have been converted into mere play- 
houses, where the children are amused and entertained and permitted to do as 
they please, with no thought of intellectual discipline. Restoring sanity to the 
school system ought to be the first duty of the legislature. 

Inclosed is a copy of a supplement to Sanctified Squander, which shows in 
part what the “educational expert’’ has done and is doing to the school children 
and the taxpayers. 


The inclosure to which the letter refers is Bulletin No. 11 pub- 
lished by the organization of which Mr. Walsh is president. The 
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bulletin quotes or misquotes criticisms of schools by a number of 
prominent educators and then makes the following sweeping charges. 


In other words, there is a very large economic interest in the expansion of 
the schools, not only physically but as regards the curriculum. Every time a 
new subject is introduced, there is a new job, new equipment to be sold, per- 
haps a new classroom to be built and considerable profit to be made. Conse- 
quently, the schools are expanding beyond all reason and to the damage of pu- 
pils and taxpayers alike. 

Now, this may be disguised under all sorts of dignified names, but at the 
bottom it is plain, ordinary graft. The gravamen of the charge of the Associa- 
tion for Retrenchment in Public Expenditures is that a large proportion of the 
American money being spent ostensibly for education is really spent for graft. 
More than that, the children are being cheated out of the intellectual training 
they have a right to expect for the expenditure of their parents’ money. 

Incidentally, this makes it about the lowest form of graft known to politics. 
To take advantage of parents’ unselfish devotion to their children’s welfare in 
order to rob the parents is shameful. But to take advantage of it to rob the 
children also is the lowest infamy imaginable. 


The circulation of reading matter of this type probably does 
some harm to the schools, although the statements made are so ex- 
treme that they go a long way toward refuting themselves. The 


lesson that educational people must learn is that the public needs 
to be kept informed regarding the progress the schools are making. 
There must be a concerted general effort to show the public what 
the enrichment of the curriculum means. When educators criticize 
the schools, they should do it in such a clearly constructive spirit 
that malicious detractors of the schools will be compelled to see that 
the criticisms are made in the interest of enlargement and improve- 
ment, not for the purpose of destroying the educational system of 
the country. 
THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOL 

The newspaper reports of the dedication of the new hospital of 
the University of Iowa medical school state that Dr. William Mayo 
announced himself as decidedly in favor of a twelve-month school 
year for high schools, colleges, and medical schools. He is quoted 
as saying, “Why young persons at the strongest time of their lives 
physically and mentally should have a three months’ vacation when 
work in general is on the twelve months’ working basis, I am un- 
able to understand.” The adoption of this plan would enable medi- 
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cal students to graduate well under the age of twenty-five, thus 
giving them sufficient time to develop specialties in graduate sub- 
jects. ““The cost of medical education, the number of years before a 
man can become self-supporting, and the age at which students are 
graduated, averaging about twenty-seven years, are driving bright 
men into other professions,” Dr. Mayo declared. 

It is encouraging to find a member of the medical profession thus 
giving the support of his authority to a movement which is slowly 
gaining momentum in the higher institutions and is certain to spread 
in due time to the lower schools. There are two serious obstacles 
to the development of the all-year school. One is the ease with which 
anxious parents secure from their family physicians agreement with 
the idea that long vacations are necessary in order that pupils may 
retain their health. The other obstacle is the cost of keeping schools 
open throughout twelve months. Dr. Mayo does well to help in 
removing the first difficulty. It is interesting to note that it is an 
emergency in his own profession that brings him into the ranks of 
promoters of the all-year school. Whatever the occasion, Dr. Mayo 
has done the schools a service. Perhaps he and his fellow-physicians 
can now be persuaded to join in a campaign to educate the public 
to the idea that economy of human life is more important than fi- 
nancial economy. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES IN DEALING 
WITH PERSONNEL PROBLEMS IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 


ROBERT WOELLNER anp W. C. REAVIS 
University of Chicago 


This article deals with certain phases of personnel administra- 
tion in secondary schools. It considers specifically methods of re- 
cording daily attendance, of admitting pupils after absences, of re- 
ferring disciplinary cases to the principal’s office, and of counseling 
individual pupils. By systematizing such aspects of school adminis- 
tration and making them matters of office or school routine, the 
principal and his assistants will be able to find time for phases of 
their work that cannot be routinized. The many-sided character of 
the principal’s position makes it imperative that he should not per- 
form duties which can be reduced to routine and delegated to others. 

Among the administrative responsibilities which many princi- 
pals have routinized are that of recording pupil attendance and 
tardiness and that of admitting pupils after absences. The taking 
of attendance is usually assigned to the home-room or classroom 
teachers. Table I shows the extent to which this duty is assigned 
to these teachers in 522 representative secondary schools. In the 
small schools in Groups 1-3 (4-300) classroom teachers are required 
to report attendance slightly more frequently than are the home- 
room teachers, but in the middle-sized schools in Groups 4-6 (301- 
1,000) and in the large schools in Groups 7-9 (1,001-6,500) the 
home-room teachers report attendance approximately twice as fre- 
quently as do the classroom teachers. Some schools obviously do 
not use either plan, and some schools secure reports from both home- 
room teachers and classroom teachers. 

: This article is the sixth of a series of articles dealing with certain aspects of 
secondary-school administration. The first five articles were published in the issues of 
the School Review for October, November, and December, 1928, and January and 
February, 1929. 
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After the reports of absence and tardiness have been sent to the 
principal’s office, they must be summarized in order that they may 
be usable. Table II shows the extent to which the principal, the 
assistant principal, a teacher, the attendance secretary, the informa- 


TABLE I 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS IN WHICH HomE-RoomM TEACHERS AND 
CLassrooM TEACHERS REPORT DarLy ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS 


Home-Room TEACHERS Crassroom TEACHERS 


ENROLMENT GROUP 
Number Per Cent Per Cent 
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42 
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7 (1,001-1,500) 68 
8 (1,501-2,000) 37 
9 (2,001-6,500) 25 
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TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS IN WHICH ATTENDANCE REPORTS ARE SUMMARIZED 
BY PRINCIPAL, ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL, TEACHER, ATTENDANCE 
SECRETARY, INFORMATION CLERK, AND Pupit ASSISTANT 


Attend- | Informa- 


Assistant Teacher tion 


Enrolment Group Principal Principal Clerk 
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tion clerk, and a pupil assistant summarize the attendance reports 
in the schools in the different enrolment groups. The duty is per- 
formed most frequently by the attendance secretary, followed in 
order by an information clerk, the principal, the assistant principal, 
a teacher, and a pupil assistant. 
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The need for recording attendance is evidenced by the fact that 
34.3 per cent of the 522 schools employ a special secretary for such 
work. Except in the case of the schools in Group 3 (201-300), the 
percentage of schools delegating the duty to an attendance secretary 
increases with the size of the schools. 

The information clerk summarizes the attendance reports al- 
most as frequently as does the attendance secretary. In 28.5 per cent 
of the schools the attendance reports are summarized by the infor- 
mation clerk. Apparently the size of the school has little to do with 
the practice. The two practices indicate a tendency on the part of 
school administrators to provide clerical assistance for the perform- 
ance of tasks that can be routinized and carried on by persons whose 
time is less costly to the public than the time of a staff officer. 

In 16.5 per cent of the schools the principal spends part of his 
time in summarizing attendance reports, and in 13.8 per cent of the 
schools the principal delegates the task to the assistant principal. 
Administrative officers who spend their time performing tasks which 
can probably be more effectively performed by clerks use their en- 
ergies unwisely. With perhaps more justification, the duty of sum- 
marizing pupil attendance is assigned to a teacher in some cases, 
8.8 per cent of the schools reporting this practice. Because of the 
importance of an accurate record of attendance, it is fortunate that 
not more than 1.9 per cent of the 522 schools find it necessary to 
assign the task to a pupil assistant. 

Table II shows, as do certain other tables in this article, some 
overlapping of practices, due to the fact that some schools employ 
more than one practice. It is also true that a few schools follow none 
of the practices considered. 

Table III shows the number and percentage of schools which 
require pupils to bring written excuses explaining absences. The 
practice is very generally followed by the schools reporting and, 
with one exception, becomes increasingly common as the schools 
increase in size. It is natural that, as the enrolment of a school in- 
creases, the procedure in accounting for absences should become 
more and more impersonal. Aside from the general school discipline 
involved, there is danger in allowing a pupil to return to school too 
soon after an absence due to a contagious or infectious disease. 
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The duty of issuing admission slips to classes after pupils have 
been absent or tardy is performed by several different persons, as is 
shown in Table IV. In 35.4 per cent of the schools pupils are ad- 
mitted by the principal. The principal delegates the function in 


TABLE III 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS WHICH REQUIRE 
Pupits To BrInG WRITTEN EXCUSES 
EXPLAINING ABSENCES 


Enrolment Group Number Per Cent 


5 
21 
43 
62 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS IN WHICH ADMISSION SLips ARE ISSUED BY 
PRINCIPAL, ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL, ATTENDANCE 
SECRETARY, AND INFORMATION CLERK 


+s Assistant Attendance Information 
Enrolment Greup Principal Principal Secretary = 


5 (501-700) 

6 (701-1,000) 

7 (1,001-1,500) 

8 (1,501-2,000) 
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62.2 per cent of the schools. The assistant principal issues admis- 
sion slips in 25.3 per cent of the schools, the attendance secretary 
in 22.0 per cent of the schools, and the information clerk in 14.9 per 
cent of the schools. Whether or not this task can be effectively per- 
formed only by the principal depends on the individual school sit- 
uation. 
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After pupils are properly readmitted to school, 87.0 per cent of 
the 522 schools require them to present readmission slips to their 
classroom teachers. As shown in Table V, this practice is generally 
followed throughout all the groups of schools. 

Another aspect of personnel administration in secondary schools 
is that of providing a system for dealing with cases of discipline. 
Although modern educational practices and better attitudes toward 
schooling have improved the deportment of pupils while in school, 


TABLE V 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS WHICH REQUIRE 
Pupits To PRESENT READMISSION SLIPS 
TO CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Enrolment Group Number Per Cent 


66.7 
82.8 
87.3 
84.0 
97.2 
87.4 
88.4 
87.7 
76.7 


87.0 


the administrative officer must still provide for problem cases in 
discipline. 

The custom of looking to the principal’s office for the enforce- 
ment of law and order is well established. Table VI shows that in 
91.6 per cent of the schools teachers send pupils to the principal or 
assistant principal for discipline. 

When cases of misconduct arise in the classroom that can best 
be dealt with by those in ultimate authority, it is imperative that 
the situation be corrected at once. Obviously, the teacher cannot 
personally escort the offending pupil to the principal’s office. Three 
procedures are commonly followed in dealing with the situation: 
(1) The pupil may be sent to the principal or assistant principal with 
a written statement. (2) The pupil may be sent from the classroom 
and told to report to the principal’s office. (3) The pupil may be es- 
corted to the principal’s office by a pupil officer. The extent to which 
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these methods are used in the 522 schools is shown in Table VII. 
In 61.5 per cent of the schools the offending pupil is sent to the prin- 
cipal’s office with a written statement to make certain that the ad- 
ministrative officer obtains the facts in the case from the teacher’s 
point of view. In 37.7 per cent of the schools the pupil is told to re- 
port to the principal’s office. The pupil is escorted to the principal’s 
office by a pupil officer in only 16.3 per cent of the schools. None of 
these procedures is characteristic of any group of schools. 


TABLE VI 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS IN WHICH 
TEACHERS SEND PUPILS TO THE OFFICE OF THE 
PRINCIPAL FOR DISCIPLINE 


Enrolment Group Number Per Cent 
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More difficult than the foregoing aspects of personnel control is 
the administration of the educational, personal, and vocational guid- 
ance of the pupils. Within recent years the secondary schools of this 
country have increasingly accepted the challenge of the expanded 
school curriculum and the complicated social order to offer pupils a 
more personal program of educational and vocational guidance. In 
gathering information about guidance in secondary schools, the 
writers thought that it was important to ascertain (1) the extent to 
which educational, personal, and vocational guidance are given and 
(2) what school officers are called upon to assume the responsibility 
for such guidance. 

The major divisions of the guidance program in secondary 
schools were conceived by the writers to be educational, personal, 
and vocational. The frequency of these types of guidance in the 522 
schools is shown in Table VIII. Of the.522 schools, 86.8 per cent 
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offer educational guidance; 83.3 per cent offer personal guidance; 
and 73.8 per cent offer vocational guidance. The entrance require- 
ments of most colleges necessitate a consideration of the sequence of 
courses which pupils must take and compel the principal and the 


TABLE VII 


PERCENTAGE OF ScHOOLS WuicH Use EacH OF THREE METHODS IN 
SENDING PUPILS TO THE PRINCIPAL’S OFFICE FOR DISCIPLINE 


Pupil Sent Pupil Sent Pupil E ail 
Enrolment Group with Written |with Instructions} FUP! Escort 
Statement To Report by Pupil Officer 


33-3 
20.7 
40.0 
57-3 
66.7 
60.9 
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60.5 
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TABLE VIII 


PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS WHICH OFFER EDUCATIONAL, PERSONAL, AND 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Educational Vocational 


Enrolment Group Guidance i Guidance 


55-6 
82.8 
83.6 
92.0 
88.9 
6 (701-1,000) 85.1 
7 (1,001-1,500) 84.2 
8 (1,501-2,000) 04.7 
9 (2,001-6,500) 86.0 
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members of his staff to offer assistance to pupils in the election of 
courses. The middle-sized schools in Groups 4-6 (301~-1,000) rank 
highest in providing educational guidance, with 88.5 per cent. The 
large schools in Groups 7-9 (1,001-6,500) rank second, with 88.1 
per cent, and the small schools in Groups 1-3 (4-300) rank lowest, 
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with 80.6 per cent. In the case of personal guidance, the percentages 
are 84.5, 83.3, and 81.7, respectively, for the large, middle-sized, 
and small schools. The percentages of schools in the various groups 
which offer vocational guidance are somewhat below the percentages 
for both educational guidance and personal guidance. 

The school officers who assume the responsibility for the several 
phases of guidance can best be ascertained by studying the counsel- 
ing of boys separately from the counseling of girls because many 
schools make sex the basis of their guidance programs. The data 


TABLE IX 


PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS IN WHICH PRINCIPAL, ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL, 
COUNSELOR OF Boys, AND OTHERS OFFER GUIDANCE TO Boys 


Assistant Counselor 


Enrolment Group Principal Principal of Boys 


100.0 
93-1 
87.3 

89.3 

5 (50I~700)....... 76.4 

6 (701-1,000) 77.0 

7 (1,001-1,500).... 67.4 

8 (1,501-2,000).... 66.7 

9 (2,001-6,500).... 60.5 
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76.8 31.6 


* This percentage represents t1x persons. It should be noted, however, that data pre- 
sented in an earlier article in this series show that only seventy persons were officially ap- 
pointed counselors of boys. 


for the boys are shown in Table IX. It is evident that no one school 
officer is alone responsible for giving guidance to boys in any group 
of schools. In schools of all sizes the work is distributed among sev- 
eral individuals, each specializing in some aspect of guidance or each 
assuming the total program for some of the boys. The principals 
assume larger responsibility for the guidance of boys than do any 
of the other officers in all the groups of schools except Group 9 
(2,001-6,500), in which they are slightly surpassed by both the as- 
sistant principals and the counselors of boys. The assistant princi- 
pals play an important part in the guidance programs of the schools 
in Groups 7-9 (1,001-6,500) but only a minor part in the schools 
in the other enrolment groups. The counselors of boys tend to be- 
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come more prominent as the size of the schools increases, and the 
principals give less guidance as the schools increase in size. In the 
middle-sized schools in Groups 4-6 (301-1,000) and in the large 
schools in Groups 7-9 (1,001-6,500) other officers bear some re- 
sponsibility for guidance, but in the small schools in Groups 1-3 
(4-300) their responsibility is slight. 

The data concerning the staff officers who are responsible for the 
counseling of girls are presented in Table X. In 50.2 per cent of the 
schools the dean of girls is responsible for guidance work. It is clear- 


TABLE X 


PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS IN WHICH PRINCIPAL, ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL, DEAN 
oF GIRLS, AND OTHERS OFFER GUIDANCE TO GIRLS 


Enrolment Group Principal poristant Dean of Girls 
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* This percentage represents 262 persons. It should be noted, however, that data pre- 
sented in an earlier article in this series show that only 221 persons were officially appointed 
deans of girls. 


ly shown in Tables IX and X that the principals deal less with the 
problem of the guidance of girls than with the problem of the guid- 
ance of boys, probably because most principals are men and there- 
fore feel the need of special assistance in dealing with the girls in 
their schools. In 24.4 per cent of the middle-sized schools in Groups 
4-6 (301-1,000) and in 36.9 per cent of the large schools in Groups 
7-9 (1,001-6,500) the assistant principals give guidance to girls. 
In a number of schools the assistant principal is a woman and there- 
fore discharges the duties of a dean of girls. In the small schools in 
Groups 1-3 (4-300) the responsibility for the guidance of the girls 
is assumed in two-thirds of the cases by the principal and in one- 
third of the cases by the dean of girls. 
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SUMMARY 


The data presented show that administrative practices in deal- 
ing with personnel problems in the secondary schools are well es- 
tablished in some cases and varied in other cases. In 315, or 60.3 
per cent, of the schools the home-room teachers record the attend- 
ance of pupils. In 194, or 37.2 per cent, of the schools attendance is 
taken by the classroom teachers. The reports of absence and tardi- 
ness are summarized as follows: (1) in 16.5 per cent of the schools by 
the principals themselves, (2) in 13.8 per cent of the schools by the 
assistant principals, (3) in 8.8 per cent of the schools by teachers, 
(4) in 34.3 per cent of the schools by the attendance secretaries, (5) 
in 28.5 per cent of the schools by the information clerks, and (6) in 
1.9 per cent of the schools by pupil assistants. Some schools evident- 
ly follow two or more practices, and in some cases practices other 
than those listed are followed. 

Written excuses from parents or guardians for absence and tardi- 
ness are required by 447, or 85.6 per cent, of the schools. In 35.4 
per cent of the schools the principals personally pass on the excuses 
presented for admission. In 25.3 per cent of the schools the duty is 
assigned to the assistant principals, in 22.0 per cent of the schools 
to the attendance secretaries, and in 14.9 per cent of the schools to 
the information clerks. In some of the schools more than one prac- 
tice is followed, and in the case of a few schools no practice was 
specified. Four hundred and fifty-four, or 87.0 per cent, of the 
schools require pupils to present admission slips to their classroom 
teachers after absences. 

The practice of sending unruly pupils to the principal for dis- 
cipline is followed in 478, or 91.6 per cent, of the schools. In 61.5 
per cent of the schools the teacher is required to send a written state- 
ment with the pupil. In 37.7 per cent of the schools the pupil is sent 
from class and merely told to report to the office of the principal. 
In 16.3 per cent of the schools the pupil is escorted to the office of the 
principal by a pupil officer. Some schools follow more than one pro- 
cedure, depending on the nature of the case, and some failed to 
specify any practice. 

Guidance programs for both boys and girls were reported by the 
large majority of schools. Educational guidance, personal guidance, 
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and vocational guidance are offered in 86.8 per cent, 83.3 per cent, 
and 73.8 per cent of the schools, respectively. The responsibilities 
of guidance fall most heavily on the principal. The data show that 
the principals undertake to give guidance to boys in 76.8 per cent 
of the schools and to girls in 56.1 per cent of the schools. Other ad- 
ministrative officers who offer assistance to pupils through counsel- 
ing are the assistant principal, who gives guidance to boys in 31.6 
per cent of the schools and to girls in 25.5 per cent of the schools; 
the counselor of boys, who gives guidance to boys in 21.3 per cent 
of the schools; the dean of girls, who gives guidance to girls in 50.2 
per cent of the schools; and miscellaneous officers, who give guidance 
to boys in 17.0 per cent of the schools and to girls in 15.7 per cent of 
the schools. 

The data indicate that the problems incident to the proper man- 
agement of pupils are recognized by school officers. The practices 
of some schools are obviously unsatisfactory both from the point of 
view of efficient administration on the part of the principals and from 
the point of view of the interests of the pupils concerned. The fac- 
tual information presented reveals problems which merit local in- 
vestigation by those interested in efficient personnel administration. 


RECORDS OF JUNIOR-COLLEGE TRANSFERS 
IN THE UNIVERSITY 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 
Stanford University 


There are three distinct types of public junior colleges in Cali- 
fornia: (1) independent junior colleges, organized in separate jun- 
ior-college districts, (2) junior-college departments of high schools, 
and (3) junior-college departments connected with six of the state 
teachers’ colleges. The third classification has recently been abol- 
ished, but this change does not affect the students considered in the 
study here reported. 

During the five years from 1923-24 to 1927-28, inclusive, Stan- 
ford University received 510 students by transfer from junior col- 
leges: 212 from nine independent junior colleges in California, 40 
from eight junior colleges in California of the high-school type, 210 
from six junior colleges in California of the teachers’ college type, 
and 48 from fourteen non-California junior colleges scattered from 
Alabama to Washington. Of these 510 students, 317 had completed 
their courses in the junior college and therefore entered Stanford 
University with full upper-division or junior-year standing. Since 
this smaller group is more nearly homogeneous and more truly repre- 
sentative of the complete junior-college product, it is used as the 
basis of a study of the ability and accomplishment of junior-college 
transfers in the university. The group consists of 264 men and 53 
women. 

ABILITY OF JUNIOR-COLLEGE TRANSFERS 

1. Results of the Thorndike Intelligence Examination for High- 
School Graduates.—Since 1921 a satisfactory score on the Thorndike 
Intelligence Examination for High-School Graduates has been re- 
quired of all undergraduate students entering Stanford University. 
Table I summarizes the essential data by sexes for the different jun- 
ior-college groups and for two other groups used for comparison. 
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This table shows the number of students, the mean score on the 
Thorndike test, and the reliability of this score. 

No significant differences are found between the students from 
the different types of junior colleges, but very significant differences 
are found between the junior-college students as a whole and the 
two groups used for comparison. These are most vividly shown in 


TABLE I 


SCORES ON THE THORNDIKE INTELLIGENCE EXAMINATION FOR HicH-SCHOOL 
GRADUATES BY TyPE OF SCHOOL AND SEX FOR JUNIOR-COLLEGE 
TRANSFERS AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 1923-24 TO 1927-28 


WomMeEN 


Probable Probable 


Type of junior college at- 
tended by students: 
Independent district... . 
High-school type 18 
Teachers’ college type... 
Non-California 25 


261 


Groups for comparison: 
NativeStanfordstudents*| 492 69.1 
Students from four-year 

collegest 290 0.7 78.4 


* All students in the upper division of Stanford University in the autumn quarter of the school year 
1925-26 who entered the University direct from high school and for whom scores on the Thorndike test 
were available. 

¢ All students from four-year colleges and universities in the United States who entered Stanford 

University as undergraduates from October, 1923, to June, 1926, with eighty-seven or more quarter-units 
of advanced credit and for whom scores on the Thorndike test were available. 
Figure 1. The heavy central horizontal line in each case indicates 
the mean score, and the shaded area extends one probable error 
above and below the mean score. The groups of junior-college trans- 
fers, both men and women, show marked superiority over the cor- 
responding groups of native Stanford students and slight superiority 
over the upper-division students transferring from standard four- 
year colleges. 

2. Previous academic records —The previous academic records 

t In interpreting the figures in this article, the reader should keep in mind the fact 
that each of the figures shows only that part of the range within which the averages lie. 


MEN 

Number | Score | “Mean | Number | Score | “Mean 
Score Score 
80.4 1.0 25 79.5 2.0 
80.4 2.4 6 88.7 4.2 
80.1 I.0 18 81.6 2.4 
83.4 2.0 4 68.5 5.0 
= 80.6 0.6 53 80.5 1.4 
1.0 
0.9 
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of all junior-college transfers have been evaluated on a comparable 
basis in terms of the Stanford “grade-point ratio.” The results are 
shown in Table II. As in the case of the scores on the Thorndike 
test, no significant differences are found between the different 
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Fic. 1.—Mean scores on the Thorndike Intelligence Examination for High-School 
Graduates for selected groups of students at Stanford University. 


groups. It is interesting to notice, however, that the non-California 
group ranks considerably below the average instead of above it, as 
in the case of the scores on the Thorndike test. For comparison, a 
similar evaluation has been made of the academic records of 379 
students entering the upper division of Stanford University from 
standard four-year colleges and of the lower-division records of 564 
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native Stanford students. The most significant features of the com- 
parison are shown graphically in Figure 2, which is constructed sim- 
ilarly to Figure 1. It is clear that junior-college students of both 
sexes have been entering the upper division of Stanford University 
with academic records distinctly better than those of the students 
entering from standard four-year colleges or from the lower division 


TABLE II 


Previous ACADEMIC REecorps (EXPRESSED IN GRADE-PornT Ratios) By TyPE 
OF SCHOOL AND SEX FOR JUNIOR-COLLEGE TRANSFERS AT 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 1923-24 TO 1927-28 


Probable Probable 
Error of : Error of 
ean 


Type of junior college at- 
tended by students: 
Independent district. ... .07 
High-school type .14 
Non-California é .18 


.05 


Groups for comparison: 
Native Stanford students 
Students from four-year 

colleges 1.55 1.87 0.03 


* The grade-point ratio is computed by dividing the total number of grade points secured by the 
total number of hours registered; three grade points are given for each hour of A grade, two for B, one for C, 
and none for D or failing grades. 


of the University. This may indicate superior ability, different 
standards of grading, or both. Because of the uncertainty, the 
scores on the Thorndike test are probably a more reliable measure 
of ability. The results of the two bases of comparison, however, 
tend to corroborate each other. 


ACADEMIC ACCOMPLISHMENT OF JUNIOR-COLLEGE TRANSFERS 


Five distinct measures of the actual accomplishment of the jun- 
ior-college transfers will be used. 

1. Records for successive quarters of all junior-college transfers.— 
The academic accomplishment at Stanford University of each jun- 


MEN WomMeEN 
rade- 
Number Point, 
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ior-college transfer has been computed for each quarter of residence. 
The results are summarized in Table III. The group of native Stan- 
ford men used for comparison represents an alphabetical sample of 
200 men who entered Stanford University as Freshmen in the au- 
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Fic. 2.—Mean grade-point ratios for selected groups of students at Stanford 
University. 
tumn of 1922, 137 of whom graduated. The group of native Stan- 
ford women represents a similar sample of 51 women from the same 
class. 

The most important information in Table ITI is shown in Figure 
3. The numbers below each line indicate the number of grades aver- 
aged for the group each quarter. It should be noted that these num- 
bers cannot be taken as a measure of elimination since many of the 
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students were still in the University when the study here reported 
was made. 

Figure 3 is a highly significant and illuminating graph, particu- 
larly in the case of the men, where the number of cases is large 
enough to give stability and regularity to the results. The heavy 
broken line, which represents native Stanford men, maintains prac- 
tically the same level for all six quarters of the Junior and Senior 


TABLE III 


AVERAGE GRADES FOR SIx SUCCESSIVE QUARTERS OF JUNIOR-COLLEGE 
TRANSFERS AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Srx QUARTERS 


Average Error of 


Average 


Men: 
All junior colleges .62 
Independent type......] 1. 59 
High-school type .62 
Teachers’ college type. 1. 
Non-California .36 
Group for comparison: 

Native Stanford stu- 

47 


All junior colleges .92 

Independent type......] 1. .86 

High-school type .48 

Teachers’ college type. 1. .89 | 2.01 

: Non-California é é .06 
Group for comparison: 

Native Stanford stu- 


years. The heavy solid line, which represents junior-college men, 
while starting lower than the line for the native Stanford men, rises 
steadily and constantly, showing distinct and constantly increasing 
superiority of accomplishment for the junior-college group. The 
averages of the grades for all six quarters and their probable errors 
are shown by the shaded areas at the extreme right of the figure. 
The average is represented by the heavy line at the center of the 
shaded area, the shaded portion extending one probable error above 
and below the average. The difference is distinctly significant, being 
more than five times the probable error. 


Frest |Seconp| Turep | Fourts} Firrs | 
Quar- | Quar- | Quar- | Quar- | Quar- | Quar- Prob- 
: TER TER TER TER TER TER 

1.66 | 1.71 | 1.75 | 1.58 .O1 
1.48 | 1.46 | 1.49 | 1.46 -02 

Women: 
1.81 | 1.83 | 1.98 | 1.86 .03 
1.86 | 1.87 | 1.89 | 1.78 03 
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Similar conditions are shown for the women, represented by the 
lighter broken and solid lines. The difference is not so regular, how- 
ever, probably in part because of the much smaller number of cases 
involved. 

2. Records for successive quarters of junior-college transfers who 
have graduated.—In the data of the previous section the groups 
varied in size from quarter to quarter; they did not represent the 
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Fic. 3.—Average grades for six successive quarters of junior-college transfers at 
Stanford University and of native Stanford students. 


same students. This variation may have had some influence on the 
resulting averages. In order to control the possible effects of elimina- 
tion, the smaller group of junior-college transfers who have actually 
graduated was studied separately. For this purpose a group of 84 
men and 24 women was available. Comparable data were at hand 
for the 137 native Stanford men who entered in 1922 and all of 
whom graduated. Similar data were not available for native Stan- 
ford women. The results are summarized in Figure 4. The same 
tendencies pointed out in the previous section are still found al- 
though the changes are not so regular. Noteworthy is the slump of 
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native Stanford men in their Senior year as contrasted with the im- 
provement shown by the junior-college men during the same period. 

3. Survival of junior-college transfers —The most significant facts 
regarding the survival of junior-college transfers are shown in Table 
IV. The significant information in this table is that practically 85 
per cent of those entering have survived, and the percentage of sur- 
vival has increased each year during the four-year period studied. 


QUARTERS In PESIDENCE 
210 1 2 3 ok 5 6 


8 
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Fic. 4.—Average grades for six successive quarters of junior-college transfers at 
Stanford University who have graduated and of native Stanford students who have 
graduated. 


The native Stanford groups used for comparison have only slightly 
better survival records, and the superiority may be accounted fo1 
by the fact that they had had two previous years in the institution. 
First-year mortality in an institution is always the highest. Even 
with their transition and adjustment, the junior-college groups make 
almost as good a record for survival as do native Stanford students 
who have gone through their severest testing and weeding-out two 
years earlier. The record of the junior-college transfers entering in 
October, 1926, is particularly high. 
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4. Graduation honors won by junior-college transfers—High scho- 
lastic attainment is recognized at Stanford University by conferring 
honors at graduation on the upper 15 per cent of the graduating 


TABLE IV 


SURVIVAL AND GRADUATION OF JUNIOR-COLLEGE TRANSFERS AT STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY BY YEARS OF ENTRANCE 


Percentage Graduat- 
Number Entering ing or Still in 
esidence 


Junior-college transfers: 
October, 1923 28 
October, 1924 51 
October, 1925 49 
October, 1926 71 


199 


Native Stanford groups for comparison: 
Entering as Juniors in 1923-24 284 
Entering as Juniors in 1924-25 281 
Entering as Juniors in 1925-26 326 
Entering as Juniors in 1926-27 341 


TABLE V 


GRADUATION Honors Won By JUNIOR-COLLEGE TRANSFERS AT 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Number of Receiving Graduating Graduating 
Graduates Graduation “with “with Great 
Honors Distinction” Distinction” 


82 20.7 14.6 6.1 
24 33-3 25.0 8.3 


106 6.6 


24 
42 
40° 


106 


class. The Bachelor’s degree is conferred “with great distinction”’ 
on the upper 5 per cent and “with distinction” on the next ro per 
cent. Table V summarizes the facts with regard to the graduation 
honors won by junior-college transfers. Where normally 15 per cent 


82.1 
82.4 
83.7 
88.7 
94.0 
88.6 
87.7 
QI.2 
Year of entrance: 
| 21.4 19.0 2.4 
= 23.6 17.0 6.6 
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of the graduates receive honors, 23.6 per cent of the junior-college 
transfers graduating achieved this distinction. Superiority is shown 
by all groups whether classified by year or by sex. The superiority 
for the latest group, the group entering in 1925-26, is particularly 
striking, exactly twice the expected number of students achieving 
both “distinction” and “great distinction.” 

5. Junior-college transfers in graduate work.—The percentage of 
junior-college transfers who have undertaken graduate work at 
Stanford University is shown in Table VI. Here, also, the last group 
for which data are available has the best record. For comparison 


TABLE VI 


PERCENTAGE OF JUNIOR-COLLEGE TRANSFERS TAKING GRADUATE WORK 
AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Percentage Who 
Have Taken 
Graduate Work 


Year of entrance: 
24 41.7 
42 38.1 
40 50.0 


106 43-4 


Group for comparison: 
Native Stanford students in class of 1927.... 357 28.0 


the status of the 357 members of the graduating class of 1927 who 
entered Stanford University directly from high school was studied. 
This native Stanford group entered the upper division in 1925-26 
and is therefore fully comparable with the junior-college group which 
entered the University the same year. 

The contrast between the two records is striking. While almost 
one-half of the graduates who have come from junior colleges have 
gone into graduate work at the University, only slightly more than 
one-fourth of the native Stanford group have done so. Apparently 
the chance of securing students for the graduate division from among 
junior-college transfers is almost twice as great as the chance of 
securing graduate students from among those who were admitted 
to the University as Freshmen. 
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SUMMARY 


The study here reported is based on an analysis of the records of 
317 students from junior colleges who entered the upper division of 
Stanford University during a five-year period. 

The ability of these students as measured by the Thorndike 
Intelligence Examination for High-Schegl Graduates is slightly supe- 
rior to that of students from four-year colleges and markedly supe- 
rior to that of students who were admitted to Stanford University 
as Freshmen. When their ability is measured by their previous 
academic records, the results are similar. 

After their first quarter of residence, the junior-college transfers 
showed distinct superiority over a comparable group of students 
who had had their previous academic work in the University; this 
superiority increased markedly in each successive quarter of resi- 
dence. 

Eighty-five per cent of the students entering from junior colleges 
had graduated or were still in residence when the study here re- 
ported was made. 

Where normally 15 per cent of the graduates receive honors, 24 
per cent of the junior-college transfers achieved this distinction; 
30 per cent of the junior-college transfers in the class of 1927 were 
thus honored. 

Forty-three per cent of the junior-college transfers who have 
graduated have gone into graduate work at Stanford University; 
50 per cent of the junior-college transfers in the class of 1927 have 
done so as contrasted with 28 per cent of the native Stanford stu- 
dents in the class of 1927. 
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OBJECTIVES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION AC- 
CORDING TO THE OPINIONS OF PUPILS 


LYLE G. THOMSON 
Director of Guidance, South Milwaukee Public Schools, 
South Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


During the past ten years the objectives of the secondary school 
have been determined, clarified, and stated to the satisfaction of 
most experts in secondary education. These objectives have also 
become the common knowledge of high-school administrators and 
teachers. No one doubts that it is most essential that all persons 
engaged in the administrative or teaching phases of secondary edu- 
cation should have clearly in mind the aims of education at this 
level. It may be equally desirable or even necessary that the high- 
school pupil consider seriously what he is trying to accomplish or is 
being guided in absorbing during the secondary-school period. Some 
have asked the question: ‘‘Does the high-school pupil have any defi- 
nite realization of the objectives of his training?”’ or “Should we at- 
tempt to acquaint pupils with the aims of high-school life through 
direct teaching?” 

In an effort to answer the first question, the following check list 
was devised and submitted to about four hundred pupils in the 
South Milwaukee High School, South Milwaukee, Wisconsin, dur- 
ing a general-assembly period. 


OBJECTIVES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Mark in the order of importance the seven most important reasons why 
you are in high school: 

1. To enjoy the pleasures involved in reading poetry 
2. To develop ethical character 

. To please my parents 

. To play in the band 

. To be a worthy member of the home 

. To enjoy the assembly programs 

. To increase the cost of public education 

. To maintain good physical health 
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. To prepare for a job or vocation 

. To make the world safe for democracy 
. To use leisure time in proper ways 

. To win athletic games ~ 

. To get a high-school diploma 

. To learn manual training 

. To escape hard work 

. To be able to address an audience 

. To understand fundamental processes in school subjects 
. To appreciate literature and art 

. To raise the standard of living 

. To become a good citizen 

. To be with my friends 


A cursory examination of the twenty-one objectives in this check 
list reveals the fact that seven of them are merely restatements of 
the seven objectives appearing in the committee report entitled 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education.. These objectives were 
selected not so much because they were considered the best state- 
ment of high-school objectives to date as because they are no doubt 
the most widely known objectives. 

The original statement of these objectives and the restatement 


in the check list are as follows: 


Main Objectives of Main Objectives as Restated 
Secondary Education in Check List 


. Health ’ 8. To maintain good physical health 
. Command of fundamental proc- . To understand fundamental proc- 
esses esses in school subjects 
. Worthy home membership . To be a worthy member of the 
home 

. Vocation . To prepare for a job or vocation 
. Citizenship . To become a good citizen 

. Worthy use of leisure . To use leisure time in proper ways 
. Ethical character . To develop ethical character 


In the tabulation of the results, only those check lists were used 
which unquestionably showed that the pupils had clearly understood 
what they were to do and had apparently rated the items in good 
faith. The words “ethical” and “leisure” were defined before the 
pupils began. 

The totals shown in Table I include all ranks from 1 to 7 with 


t Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, pp. to-11. Bureau of Education 
Bulletin No. 35, 1918. 
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no attempt to weight the choices. For instance, 209 of the 344 pu- 
pils whose lists were used in the tabulation included No. 2 (To de- 
velop ethical character) as one of the seven reasons why they were 
in the high school. 

It is evident from Table I that these pupils are, in general, of 
much the same opinion concerning the major objectives of second- 


TABLE I 


OBJECTIVES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION AS SELECTED BY 344 PUPILS IN THE 
SoutH MILWAUKEE HicH ScHOoOL 


a Fresh- | Sopho- 
Objective* men | mores 
(z29) | (94) 


. To enjoy the pleasures involved in reading 


. To please my parents 
. To play in the band 
. To be a worthy member of the home 32 
. To enjoy assembly programs ° 
. To increase the cost of public education. .. ° 
. To maintain good physical health 17 
. To prepare for a job or vocation 43 
. To make the world safe for democracy.... 28 
. To use leisure time in proper ways 27 
. To win athletic games 4 
. To get a high-school diploma 16 
. To learn manual training 3 
. To escape hard work I 
. To be able to address an audience 19 
. To understand the fundamental processes in 
school subjects 39 
. To appreciate literature and art 40 
. To raise the standard of living 49 
. To become a good citizen 57 
. To be with my friends 3 


* The objectives marked with asterisks are restatements of the seven main objectives of secondary 
education stated in Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. 


ary education as are experts, teachers, and administrators of sec- 
ondary education. The seven recognized* objectives are found 
among the ten most frequently selected by the pupils. The three 
coined objectives among the ten objectives most frequently selected 
are perhaps so stated that the pupils might have had in mind some- 
thing quite similar to the recognized objectives. For example, No. 
18, “To appreciate literature and art,” might easily have been cho- 


t The seven restated objectives are here referred to as “recognized” objectives 
and the remaining fourteen as “‘coined’”’ objectives. 


All 
Juniors '| Seniors Pupils 
(s9) (62) (344) 
*2. To develop ethical character.............] 77 57 37 38 209 
36 
13 
*5 193 
6 5 
19 
*3 II2 
*9 263 
Io 175 
153 
12 27 
4 13 go 
14 23 
15 
16 97 
"27 
213 
18) 146 
19 207 
302 
33 
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sen instead of the recognized objective “To use leisure time in prop- 
er ways” if the pupil had a genuine interest in literature or art. Like- 
wise, there may be some relation between Nos. 19 and 9. 

The citizenship and vocational aims were chosen by the pupils 
with the greatest frequency. Of all the recognized objectives, that 


TABLE II 


Frrest CHOIcEs OF OBJECTIVES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION AS MADE BY 
344 PUPILs IN THE SouTH MILWAUKEE HicH ScHOOL 


Juniors 
Objective* men (so) 


the pleasures involved in reading 


To. ethical character 

. To please my parents 

. To play in the band 

. To be a worthy member of the home 

. To enjoy the assembly programs. . : 

. To increase the cost of public education. . 

. To maintain good physical health. . 

. To prepare for a job or vocation 

. To make the world safe for democracy.... 

. To use leisure time in proper ways 

. To win athletic games 

. To get a high-school diploma 

. To learn manual training 

. To escape hard work 

. To be able to address an audience 

. To understand fundamental processes in 
school subjects 

. To appreciate literature and art 

. To raise the standard of living 

. To become a good citizen 

. To be with my friends 
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* The objectives marked with asterisks are semiatomente of the seven main objectives of secondary 
education stated in Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education 


of maintaining good physical health seemed to be valued least by 
these pupils. 

The Freshmen chose the coined objectives with greater propor- 
tionate frequency than did the more advanced pupils. This was 
most noticeable in the case of the objectives ““To please my parents,” 
“To increase the cost of public education,” and ‘“To escape hard 
work.”’ It may be true that the first of these three objectives serves 
more strongly as a motive for high-school attendance at the Fresh- 
man age than the recognized objectives. With only one exception 


All 
Prpils 
(344) 
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I 
12 
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16 
*17 
21 
18 3 
19 30 
*20 113 
21 
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(a Freshman girl), the pupils who checked the objective “To in- 
crease the cost of public education” were below the twentieth per- 
centile of mental ability for their class. 

Table II shows the objectives that were the first choices of the 
pupils. The citizenship and vocational aims were considered the 
most important. Again the health objective was rated the least 
important of the seven recognized objectives. In the case of the first 


TABLE III 


OBJECTIVES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION AS SELECTED BY 188 GIRLS AND 
156 Boys IN THE SoutH MILWAUKEE HicH ScHOOL 


Objective* Girls (188) |Boys (156) | Both (344) 


. To enjoy the pleasures involved in reading poetry. . 
. To develop ethical character 
. To please my parents 
To play in the band 
4 a worthy member of the home 
5 To enjoy the assembly programs 
. To increase the cost of public education 
. To maintain good physical health 
. To prepare for a job or vocation 
. To make the world safe for democracy 
- To use leisure time in proper ways 
. To win athletic games 
. To get a high-school diploma 
. To learn manual training 
. To escape hard work 
. To be able to address an audience 
. To understand fundamental processes in school 
subjects 
. To appreciate literature and art 
. To raise the standard of living 
. To become a good citizen 
. To be with my friends 


* The objectives marked with asterisks are restatements of the seven main objectives of secondary 
education stated in Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. 
choices as well as in the case of all choices the coined objectives 
‘To raise the standard of living” and ‘“‘To make the world safe for 
democracy” appear among the most popular aims. The fact that 
five of the fourteen coined objectives received no first choices seems 
to indicate that pupils are capable of recognizing the less worthy 
objectives. The Freshmen seemed to place a higher valuation on the 
objective relating to ethical character than did the older pupils. 

According to Table III, sex seems to influence’ very little the 
choice of objectives of secondary education. The boys seemed to be 


1 I 2 3 
112 97 209 
3 19 17 36 
2 II 13 
a 89 104 193 
= 3 5 
7 7 12 19 
* 48 64 112 
148 115 263 
I 96 79 175 
89 64 153 
12 8 19 27 
13 46 44 go 
I 4 19 23 
15 9 12 21 
16 49 48 97 
113 100 213 
18 85 61 146 
4 19 107 100 207 
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somewhat more mindful than the girls of the objectives relating to 
worthy home membership and citizenship. The fact that the girls 
checked the vocational aim with greater proportionate frequency 
than did the boys may be due to the fact that the course in stenog- 
raphy in the South Milwaukee High School is a vocational course 
in a truer sense than any course for boys. 

Although there is nothing conclusive in the findings of this study, 
the following statements seem to be justified. 

1. The pupils in the South Milwaukee High School and no 
doubt in every public high school in the United States have a defi- 
nite realization of the objectives of the secondary school. 

2. The pupils seem to be most cognizant of the citizenship and 
vocational objectives. 

3. The pupils did not rate the health objective as high as the 
other commonly accepted objectives of secondary education. 

4. There is no marked difference of opinion according to sex in 
the rating of the objectives. 
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METHODS EMPLOYED TO STIMULATE INTERESTS 
IN READING. III 


WILLIAM F. RASCHE 
Director of Personnel, General Motors Truck Corporation, Pontiac, Michigan 


I. PROVISION FOR ADEQUATE SUPPLIES OF READING MATERIAL 


Two major problems confront teachers and librarians in supply- 
ing reading matter to children. The first problem is that of se- 
curing suitable materials; the second is that of securing maximum 
circulation. Not all the workers represented in the present study 
seemed to be clear as to what constitutes suitable materials. The 
descriptive term used most frequently is “good.” The use of this 
term raises the question: What is “good” reading? The papers read 
by some librarians at library meetings would seem to indicate that 
“good” in 1929 is different from “good” as it was interpreted by 
librarians several decades ago. 

The contributors to the study seemed to be agreed that what- 
ever literature is supplied should be attractive and illustrated. They 
stressed the need of satisfying a variety of interests. The following 
suggestion is typical: “Special book collections with attractive pic- 
ture bulletins dealing with subjects of undoubted appeal.” This at 
best is but an incomplete specification. There is much worthless 
literature currently sold which makes undoubted appeals to chil- 
dren. Clearer and more precise definitions from a large number of 
teachers and librarians would assist greatly in clarifying the vague 
ideas that reside in the general term “good” as applied to reading 
content. Certainly the word cannot be justified merely by reference 
to the binding, to the paper, to the print, and to the illustrations of 
a book. 

Suggestions as to what constitutes good reading are contained in 
the statements made by teachers and librarians when they advocate 
(1) selecting stories with action, (2) satisfying the range of class in- 
terest, (3) purchasing books that are printed in type easy to read, 
(4) selecting books that will challenge accelerated pupils, (5) select- 
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ing illustrated books, (6) securing some books that possess seasonal 
interest, (7) providing easy material for slow readers, (8) selecting 
books with attractive bindings, (9) furnishing material which will 
broaden class interest to include untouched fields, and (10) exclud- 
ing books that are not morally wholesome. 

In communities where facilities for reading are limited, some 
teachers resort to raising funds through candy sales, socials, and the 
like; others add to the meager book collections by lending some of 
their personal books to the pupils; some avail themselves of state, 
county, or city extension services; and still others have the pupils 
pool their personal collections. In some instances these pools are 
effected by having each pupil buy one book to circulate during the 
school term among the members of the class. At the end of the term 
each contributor is permitted to take his own book for his personal 
use unless he chooses to donate it to the school library. 

Fortunately, most schools do not have to depend entirely on 
outside agencies for books. In the majority of cases state anqlocal 
funds are available for building up permanent book collections. 
There is, however, a marked dearth of good periodicals in most 
schools. There is an unquestionable need of more magazines of an 
approved character which pupils may take home at night and re- 
turn the next morning. 

More than the mere gathering of literature is essential. The re- 
ports bring out forcibly the effectiveness of certain methods of se- 
curing maximum circulation. Not only must the schools have read- 
ing materials, but they must arrange them in tempting displays. 
To that end most schoolrooms and libraries have tables and corners 
where children are given frequent opportunities to browse. In fact, 
this method is one of those that have met with universal acceptance 
by all three types of workers—teachers, school librarians, and pub- 
lic librarians—and at all levels of reading achievement. It is there- 
fore worthy of trial by all who have not yet made this one of their 
methods of stimulating children to read. Reports from all sections 
of the country reveal the effectiveness of this method in arousing 
and establishing interests in reading. 

Some schools add a magazine rack to the browsing corner. 
Teachers commonly invite the school librarian to come in and con- 
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verse informally with children who are browsing. Children in some 
schools are permitted to take home books in the browsing collection 
for overnight use. Interest in particularly worth-while books is de- 
veloped by placing card-size posters on the table to attract attention 
to such books. In some instances libraries that provide browsing 
tables arrange materials on an X, Y, Z basis to meet the needs of 
pupils of different capacities. Some school librarians, realizing that 
teachers as well as pupils need to be stimulated, arrange a faculty 
browsing corner in the school library for the purpose of acquainting 
teachers with the new books that are available as well as the old 
books. 

An experiment is suggested in the report of an eighth-grade 
teacher in Illinois, who changed books frequently in her classroom 
library. She wrote: 


Happily, they [the pupils] are continuing, most of them having secured 
cards at the branch nearest the school. This was part of the plan—to test 
whether the interest aroused was strong enough to impel them to go on under 
their own steam. 


In such an experiment three similar classes might be given the 


same books to read. In one classroom all the books might be re- 
leased at one time and left out for the period of the test. In the 
second classroom one half of the books might be provided for the 
first half of the test period and the second half of the collection for 
the second half of the period. In the third classroom more frequent 
changes in the books might be made. 

Another study that would be effective is an investigation of the 
proper proportion of fiction and non-fiction in order to arouse a deep 
interest in non-fiction. In such an investigation a careful check needs 
to be made of the kinds of non-fiction which appeal to those at the 
various age levels. 

2. PROVISION FOR SUITABLE BUILDINGS, ROOMS, 
AND PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT 

Attractive libraries—Many of the reports stressed the fact that 
the library should appeal to juvenile readers. One public librarian 
said, ‘Make the buildings and surroundings attractive.” 

Under ordinary conditions buildings are not within the control 
of teachers or librarians. Fortunately, in the case of the structures 
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now being built, the voices of experts are heard at the meetings of 
the trustees who approve the plans. Cleveland’s new library is such 
an example of fine planning. The librarians and assistants have 
greater opportunities to make reading-rooms attractive than to de- 
termine the characteristics of buildings. An otherwise badly planned 
structure is often made more useful by appropriate arrangements. 

The librarians reported increased use of facilities when the 
shelves are made directly accessible to the readers. The segregation 
of different types of readers according to age is mentioned as being 
especially successful. Some libraries, following this plan, have spe- 
cial rooms for small, junior, and adolescent children. 

Suitable furniture—A very important matter not to be over- 
looked is suitable furniture. Substantial, well-lighted tables of the 
proper height are essential. The chairs should be sturdy and com- 
fortable. 

Maximum use of magazines.—With respect to the reading mate- 
rials themselves, some very useful suggestions were made. Thus, a 
librarian in a university high school wrote: “The back numbers of 
magazines should be filed where they will be readily accessible for 
reference.” This means that the maximum value of periodical litera- 
ture is secured when the material is permanently available. Maga- 
zines should be in circulation and use between the time of current 
interest, that is, when they are first issued, and the time when the 
complete volumes are bound. 


3. DIRECT TEACHING TECHNIQUES 


Mechanics of reading.—An unusually large number of reports 
emphasized the value of good methods in the mechanics of reading. 
Since such methods are adequately and fully treated by specialists in 
many books on the subject, methods relating directly to the me- 
chanics of reading were not included in the list compiled in this 
study. However, it is significant to remember that inadequate or 
defective mechanical methods handicap the young reader to such 
an extent that the value of other methods is greatly minimized. 

Ability grouping —Among the direct methods suggested for stim- 
ulating interests in reading is the organization of ability groups. 
This, say the teachers, is particularly helpful to the weaker pupils. 
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One teacher wrote, “The weaker pupils had the opportunity of ex- 
celling in their groups, and this aroused great interest.”’ Such claims 
need to be substantiated by experimental studies which aim to de- 
termine whether or not the losses sustained by the slow groups on 
account of the absence of brighter pupils are more than offset by 
the gains made. 

Cartoons.—A direct method reported by one teacher is that of 
having pupils interpret cartoons. One question which the investiga- 
tion has raised is whether teachers are using all the effective methods 
available or whether they merely employ such methods as have 
found traditional favor. Research in the use of new methods to test 
their effectiveness is especially desirable at this time. Studies in 
reading in the past have revealed great interest in cartoons on the 
part of all types of readers. Because much of the material presented 
to readers in the form of cartoons has been worthless, teachers 
probably ignore the material almost entirely, with the result that 
but very little is known about the value of the study and inter- 
pretation of cartoons. Interested teachers might try the experiment 
of displaying serially cartoons from magazines and newspapers bear- 
ing on current public problems and noting how much more, if at all, 
pupils are stimulated in their study of local, national, and interna- 
tional problems of current interest. They might test particularly 
the children who read questionable magazines to see whether or not 
a new interest can be established in general magazines in which 
cartoons are displayed abundantly. 

Catalogue cards.—Both teachers and librarians have great faith 
in the efficacy of catalogue cards and testify to an unusually great 
interest in teaching children how to use such cards. Some librarians 
utilize the vacation periods to give children instruction in the use of 
catalogue cards. In many cases they enlist the children’s interest 
through contests, which are announced in the schools in the vicinity 
of the public library before the summer vacation begins. 

Card catalogues for children have taken two general forms. 
First, of course, there is the card catalogue which gives facts con- 
cerning books in the traditional library way. This catalogue is used 
like a dictionary and is often called a “dictionary catalogue.” In- 
formation can be sought under the titles of books, subjects in which 
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the reader is interested, or authors whose works the reader wishes to 
know about. 

The other form of catalogue, very popular with children, is a 
catalogue of children’s annotations of books. One librarian reported 
that ‘the children’s best annotations are placed on catalogue cards as 
permanent marks of honor.” The file of annotations may be con- 
sulted by the children at any time and is referred to by them to 
find out what their friends think of certain books. 

High-school teachers seem interested in maintaining card cata- 
logues of children’s reading activities. One teacher wrote, “A card 
catalogue with each pupil’s record kept up to date encourages the 
exchange of advice about books, comparison of the amount and kind 
of book reading, and wholesome competition.” 

A comparative study might be made with two groups of pupils 
of approximately the same ability, school grade, economic status, 
and home environment who have access to separate but identical 
stocks of books to determine how much more effective is a card file 
bearing attractive notes and containing children’s book reviews than 
is an ordinary card index giving merely titles and authors. 

Characters——Another device employed by teachers to stimulate 
children directly is to have them study characters. A teacher de- 
scribing this method said, ‘“When different countries and peoples are 
being studied, the children learn who are the outstanding characters 
in each country. A brief account of Edward Bok, for example, will 
induce the children to gather material about the Dutch.” 

Among the variations suggested for this method are arranging 
book parties where book characters are guests, having children de- 
scribe favorite characters, and emphasizing outstanding characters 
in the study of different countries and peoples. 

Detection of undesirable reading materials——Some teachers and 
librarians believe that more than the mere provision of good reading 
materials is necessary to establish permanent interests in desirable 
literature. They think that pupils should be taught how to recog- 
nize undesirable books and magazines. They also believe that im- 
mature readers should be informed as to the reasons for not reading 
such books and magazines. In contrast with this method, other li- 
brarians and teachers have their pupils make comparative studies 
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of desirable and undesirable reading to stimulate them to read 
better materials. 

The first method appears to be negative and the second positive. 
A comparison might be made of the two methods to determine 
whether a direct attack or comparative study is the better method 
of elevating the tastes of children who read undesirable books and 
magazines. 


4. INCIDENTAL TEACHING TECHNIQUES 


Proper attitudes—The teachers and librarians displayed consid- 
erable resourcefulness in employing indirect or incidental methods. 
Only the more outstanding methods can be described here. Of these, 
the first is developing proper attitudes. Two points were stressed 
by the teachers reporting: developing open-mindedness and devel- 
oping the teachers’ understanding of values. The connection be- 
tween these two was expressed as follows by an English teacher in a 
large city: /* 

The teacher has gone a long way toward establishing perfnanent reading 
interests if she believes with all her soul and can convince the pupils that litera- 
ture can: 

. Give you an outlet. 


. Keep before you the vision of an ideal. 
. Give you a better knowledge of human nature. 


. Show you the glory of the commonplace. 


I 
2 

3 

4. Restore the past to you. 

5 

6. Give you the mastery of your own language. 


This teacher very rightly has placed emphasis on the fact that 
juvenile attitudes will largely reflect the attitudes of adults, especial- 
ly teachers and librarians. 

A study of proper attitudes suggests at least four kinds of in- 
quiries. (1) What are the elements of a proper attitude? (2) What 
are the wrong conceptions that children have which teachers must 
change if they would cultivate proper attitudes? (3) What experi- 
mental background in reading must a teacher possess before she is 
qualified to be an efficient guide to children and before she can 
diagnose individual cases accurately when she attempts to change 
attitudes toward reading? (4) What are the proper techniques to 
employ in strengthening attitudes which have been properly nur- 
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tured in home environments, and what other techniques must be 
employed in addition to these techniques or in place of them when 
narrow-minded or perverted attitudes have been fostered in home 
or other environments? 

Wholesome atmosphere-—Closely akin to the method just de- 
scribed is that of creating a wholesome atmosphere. In fact, the 
creation of such an atmosphere has much to do with changing un- 
desirable attitudes or strengthening proper attitudes. Both teach- 
ers and librarians stressed the importance of an appropriate atmos- 
phere. They said that, to establish it, the enthusiasm of the teacher 
or librarian for books must be visibly revealed, human interest must 
be stressed, quiet freedom permitted, unwelcome supervision or 
moralizing avoided, ‘‘dead’’ books eliminated, stimulating questions 
asked, and needed help generously offered. 

While the active personality of a skilful and experienced teacher 
or librarian is a vital factor in creating a wholesome atmosphere, 
material possibilities are not to be overlooked, especially in the case 
of very young readers. A first-grade teacher reported that a whole- 
some atmosphere is created “by providing (1) labeled furniture, (2) 
health posters, (3) picture collections, (4) gold fish, (5) tadpoles, (6) 
bulbs, (7) plants, (8) flowers, (9) a sand table, (10) frequently 
changed bulletin-board displays, and (11) a reading table.” 

A public librarian, commenting on a pleasant atmosphere, di- 
rected attention to a caution that has considerable point. She sug- 
gested: “Keeping an orderly, comfortable room and giving helpful 
suggestions in finding books but not having close enough supervi- 
sion to cause discomfort.” 

It is easy to catalogue the material things which help create a 
wholesome and pleasant atmosphere. More difficult is the prepara- 
tion of a list of the qualities in a worker’s personality that add to the 
attractiveness of the reading-room and another list of those quali- 
ties that detract. A study made to determine the factors which 
deter children from using facilities for reading would in some meas- 
ure throw light on what is required to eliminate inhibiting influ- 
ences. 

Baiting.—Librarians reported that they bait young readers with 
a little inferior reading material. One librarian wrote: 
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For that small class of restless, unruly boys found in every school, we buy 
a few books for “bait”—Barbour, Rider Haggard, etc. Our idea is that the 
supply of these will soon be exhausted, and then our youthful customers may 
be induced to take a step or so upward, to Melville, Masefield, Conrad, etc. 
. . . » One must have a starting-point that appeals to one’s clientéle, and one 
must maintain a good supply of the better reading material. 

A significant fact is that this method was reported only by li- 
brarians. No teacher reported its use. This raises the question: 
Do teachers purge their offerings too carefully in the interest of good 
selections? It also leads one to inquire whether or not more effective 
work would be possible in grades above the primary level if teachers 
“baited” pupils whose tastes in reading are not commendable. Un- 
doubtedly the validity of this method as a device to elevate tastes 
in reading needs to be determined by means of case studies. 

Further study of reading sequences should be made in order to 
establish progressive reading programs for pupils whose interests 
can be aroused only by beginning with light and inferior reading. 
Unquestionably there is a need for tested lists of books that are 
arranged not only progressively by grades but progressively accord- 
ing to quality within the range of any given interest pursued by 
children. 

Booklets—The preparation of booklets for various purposes is 
a popular device for strengthening interests in reading indirectly. 
Teachers and school librarians ask children to make booklets of 
bird stories (for Audubon societies), book jackets, character de- 
scriptions, familiar subjects, heroes and heroines, hobbies, news- 
paper articles, reading lists, book reports, and one-story pamphlets. 

This method raises important questions which have not been 
answered scientifically. Are booklets of more than passing interest? 
Does a notebook of clippings on history, for example, stimulate a 
search for other materials in the same field? If such searches are 
made to meet school requirements, does the pupil continue to read 
more widely after he has left the class in which the stimulation was 
initiated? Also, is a scrapbook of book jackets more effective in 
stimulating children to read than direct or incidental suggestions 
made by a teacher or another pupil? Finally, are some kinds of 
’ notebooks and scrapbooks of doubtful value and others of great 
value, or is the value of all approximately the same? 
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Reading clubs.—Reading clubs are encouraged by teachers, 
school librarians, and public librarians. This is one of the methods 
employed at all levels, for all purposes, by all kinds of workers, and 
in all kinds of educational institutions. 

Clubs are organized for various purposes. Among those reported 
are (1) clubs that admit A pupils only; (2) best magazine-story clubs; 
(3) clubs for impersonations; (4) clubs for library assistants; -(5) 
library auxiliaries; (6) clubs for those who have public-library cards; 
(7) specialized book clubs, such as animal, camp fire, history, lit- 
erary, science, travel, and vacation; and (8) story-telling clubs. 

The following account is indicative of the care with which some 
teachers plan reading-club activities. A fourth-grade teacher in New 
York has a “Good Reading Club” in her room for developing audi- 
ence situations. She wrote: 

Previous to the lesson the pupils are given the assignment to choose a good 
short story, poem, or selection of some kind that appeals to them and to read 
it aloud to someone at home so that they will be able to read it well at the next 
meeting of the Good Reading Club. The procedure in class the next day is as 
follows: 

1. A pupil is selected to be president and another to be secretary of the 
Good Reading Club. 

2. The report of the previous meeting is read by the secretary. 

3. The president appoints a committee to determine the best readers for 
the day. 

4. The president conducts a brief discussion of points that make a good 
oral-reading lesson. The pupils volunteer suggestions. 

The pupils volunteer to read the selections they have chosen. Before a pu- 
pil reads, he may give the reason for choosing the special selection and the source 
from which he obtained it. He also suggests a thought question about which 
the pupils are to think while he is reading and which will be considered in a 
brief discussion at the close of his reading. 


Public librarians stimulate vacation clubs. One librarian in 
Ohio wrote: 


The club is advertised in all the schools, both public and parochial, in the 
districts of public-library branches. The children are required to visit the li- 
brary and to register as members. Their names are posted on the bulletin board. 
When a book is read and reported, a gold star is placed beside the reader’s 
name. Each child is required to read ten books and to write reviews of not less 
than two. Those meeting the requirements are presented with certificates. The 
results are published in the local papers. 
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Another librarian developed a club for girls that “has visited 
authors’ homes, entertained outside people, and conducted literary 
programs. One meeting a month is devoted to literary questions 
and answers conducted like an old-fashioned spelling bee.” 

Lack of space prevents a description of the many types of clubs 
which were reported. The volume of reports received attests the 
popularity of clubs. However, there was in the reports a noticeable 
absence of explicit statements regarding results. Results were as- 
sumed and implied but not definitely set forth. This suggests ex- 
perimental effort to determine specifically the effectiveness of read- 
ing clubs in developing, broadening, and intensifying the interests 
of deficient readers admitted to club membership. 

Partial reading.—A method which the teachers and librarians 
said has brought gratifying results is partial reading or telling. 
Various forms of the method are employed. Some give brief charac- 
ter sketches; others read parts of books which are difficult; some 
read extracts; still others describe plots in part; and others make 
mere incidental references. In many cases the teacher tells or reads 
a story in part to arouse interest and to serve as a setting. One 
teacher said, “I do not carry a story over more than one lesson. There 
is a noticeable increase in the number of library cards used, and 
many of the children buy the books we talk about.” 

A ninth-grade history teacher in Maryland makes references to 
dramatic incidents to illustrate points in the lesson. She said, “In- 
variably the pupils ask the name of the book.”’ This teacher men- 
tioned such books as A Son of the Middle Border, Twenty Years at 
Hull House, and The Americanization of Edward Bok as books from 
which she has selected dramatic incidents to illustrate history lessons. 

A sixth-grade teacher in the Far West places partly read books 
on the browsing table. She quoted one boy as having said, “It al- 
ways stops just at the most interesting point.” She said, “The book 
is in great demand until all have finished it.” 

This method is very successfully used in stimulating interest in 
fiction. The question may be raised: How may the method be used 
effectively with classified books? Some set experiments in the field 
of classified reading ought to be undertaken. 


[To be concluded] 


THE STATUS OF DANCING IN THE LARGER 
INDIANA HIGH SCHOOLS 


D. S. WELLER 
Portland High School, Portland, Indiana 


The replies to fifty-two questionnaires out of fifty-eight sent to 
the largest high schools in Indiana reveal the following facts with 
regard to high-school dances. 

1. Dancing is prohibited in eighteen schools. 

2. Dancing is permitted only as a part of another school func- 
tion in twelve schools. 

3. Regular dances are permitted in twenty-two schools. 

4. Five schools which permit dancing hold some of their dances 
in the afternoon after the close of school. 

5. Schools which permit dancing keep it strictly under school 
control. In a number of cases, however, parents are invited to assist 
as chaperons. 

6. In most cases members of the faculty participate in the school 
dances. 

7. Twelve schools reported that they have had trouble with 
either immoral conduct or improper dancing, and seventeen schools 
reported that they have never had such trouble. 

The schools which prohibit dancing offered the following reasons 
for doing so. 

. Public opinion is unfavorable. 

. As a school activity, dancing has no place. 

. The supervision of dancing overworks the principal and the faculty. 

. Dancing causes a difficult problem of discipline. 

. The duties of the chaperon are disagreeable. 

. High-school pupils have more social activities than they need. 

. The principal is opposed to dancing. 

. Activities that all pupils will not participate in are undesirable. 

. It is hard to keep out those who are not pupils. They cause the trouble. 

The schools which permit dancing offered the following reasons 
for doing so. 
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. School dances are better than unsupervised dances. 

. Dancing is the best way to entertain large numbers of young people. 

. Dancing is wholesome exercise. 

. Dancing provides a means for the mingling of boys and girls. 

. Pupils ask for dances. 

. Dancing is enjoyed. 

. Dancing is the most easily controlled of all school social activities. 

. Dancing is a part of the school social life that must be tolerated and 


directed. 


On the basis of the replies to the questionnaire, no definite pol- 
icy can be outlined for individual schools. The question of dancing 
must be decided by the particular community. The attitude of the 
principal seems to be a determining factor. 
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THE NATURE OF DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED 
IN READING MATHEMATICS 


J. S. GEORGES 
University High School, University of Chicago 


Reading is considered the study tool par excellence. Success in 
any subject depends in a large measure on ability to use this study 
tool effectively. Training in reading is a part of the elementary- 
school program, but it does not necessarily follow that pupils en- 
tering the high school are competent to use reading as a study tool. 
That the great majority of high-school pupils are incompetent in 
the highly complicated art of reading is well known to high-school 
teachers, but these teachers tend to place the responsibility for this 
deficiency on the elementary school. Recent studies in reading, how- 
ever, have endeavored to show that the high school itself is directly 
responsible for the existing conditions. High-school pupils need 
further training in the use of reading as a study tool and a differ- 
entiated type of training in order to meet the variety of demands 
made on them. 

It is apparent that the department of English alone cannot as- 
sume the whole responsibility for training in reading. The types of 
reading required in technical subjects, such as mathematics, are 
quite different from those required in courses in English. Each de- 
partment must furnish the kinds of training in reading best suited 
to its needs. This training calls for a systematic technique in the 
determination of the nature of the reading difficulties peculiar to 
each subject and in the elimination of such difficulties. It demands 
that teachers pay special attention to the reading habits of their 
pupils and that they give such co-operation to the department of 
English as the conditions in the school permit. 

This article reports the results of an attempt to determine the 
nature of the reading difficulties encountered by a first-year junior 
high school class in mathematics in the University High School of 
the University of Chicago. In this school, where the supervised- 
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study or the individual method of instruction is used, the textbook 
is the main source of the pupils’ information in mathematics courses. 
After the teacher presents the unit and explains the processes and 
the principles involved in it, the pupils open their books and work 
on definite assignments in order to assimilate the principles about 
which the materials of the unit are organized. During the assimila- 
tive period the teacher walks slowly from pupil to pupil, noting the 
progress of each and giving individual aid to those having difficulty. 
It is obvious that in such a system the teacher has a splendid oppor- 
tunity to determine the passages or problems that are difficult for 
individual members of the class to understand and interpret. 

The following technique was employed in studying the types of 
difficulties which the pupils encountered. The instructor made care- 
ful note of any descriptive material, illustrative problems, or prob- 
lems for solution which one or more members of the class found 
difficult to interpret. Members of the class were then called for 
personal interviews and were observed as they attempted to inter- 
pret troublesome passages. The interviews were conducted by J. M. 
McCallister, who was interested in remedial work in reading. The 
reactions of the pupils in reading and interpreting descriptive ma- 
terial, in executing directions, or in solving problems were carefully 
noted and were reported in writing to the instructor of the class. 
Each individual report gave the name of the pupil, the passage or 
problem on which the pupil was examined, the examiner’s questions, 
the pupil’s work and answers, and a brief classification of any dif- 
ficulties encountered. The examiner’s classifications were made from 
the point of view of a remedial worker in reading and were valuable 
in determining whether the difficulties were due to non-formation 
of general reading habits or were peculiar to mathematical content. 
During the year 188 individual reports were filed for analysis and 
further study. 

Table I presents a classification of the various items on which 
the pupils were examined. Breslich’s Junior Mathematics, Book One, 
was used by the class. It should be noted that in a textbook such 
as this the material is of the unified or correlated type and that any 
classification of the contents must be more or less arbitrary since 
no definite lines of demarcation exist. However, the listing of an 
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item as geometric means that it describes or illustrates some geo- 
metric concept. The classifications for the other branches of mathe- 
matics are similar. 

Of the total of 188 reports of forty pupils examined on the seven- 
ty-six items, 33 were marked “no difficulty.” The other 155 reports 


TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE ITEMS ON WHICH THE 
Purrts WERE EXAMINED 


Character of Content 
Problems for solution: 
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show 218 cases of difficulty, which are classified in Table II under 
six major types. 

Reading difficulties caused by mathematical terminology are 
predominant; 23.4 per cent of all difficulties were caused by mathe- 
matical vocabulary; 18.8 per cent, by symbols and notations. Table 
IIT lists the difficult words and phrases and shows the number of 
cases of difficulty for each. Table IV gives similar data for symbols 
and notations. 
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The item in Table IV termed “strokes” needs further comment. 
The use of strokes (’’) for three different purposes in mathematics 
is very confusing. For instance, the pupil is asked to “draw a rec- 


TABLE II 
CLASSIFICATION OF READING DIFFICULTIES 


Type of Difficulty Number Per Cent 


. Difficulties in understanding and interpreting a state- 
ment: 
3 Mathematical vocabulary 
b) Mathematical symbolism 


Inability ret author’s illustrative material be- 
cause of a lack of mathematical apperceptive mass: 
3 Mathematical processes 
b) Mathematical relationships 


Total 
. Difficulties due to a lack of intensity in reading: 
a) Inability to read descriptive textual material well 
enough to assimilate readil 
5) Inability to grasp the full meaning of a statement, 


Total 
. Difficulties arising from inability to analyze: 
a) = to select parts necessary to solution of ex- 


b) Inability to associate textual explanations with 
geometric 


Total 
. Difficulties due to a lack of preciseness in reading: 
3 Omission of parts of statement 
b) Inaccurate reading of familiar phrases 
for quantities other those called for in 


si = arising from manner in which exercise is 
stated: 

a) Exercise containing more than one problem 
Statements involving unexplained abbreviations. . . 
Geometric figures not containing desired data 

d) Meaning not clear 


51 23.4 
30 13.8 
81 37.2 
2 
22 10.1 
24 
46 21.1 
3 
12 
; 28 12.8 
4 
6 2.8 
17 7.8 
23 10.6 
5 
8 3-7 
i 7 3-2 
i 4 1.8 
i d) Failure to look up references mentioned in the state- 
; e) Incomplete solution due to careless reading....... 2 0.9 
6 
5 2.3 
9 
2 0.9 
I 0.5 


DIFFICULTIES IN READING MATHEMATICS 


TABLE III 
Worps AND Parases CAusING READING DIFFICULTIES 


Number of 
Word or Phrase Cases of 
Difficulty 


Decimeter 
Digit 
Directly proportional 


HDHD HH HOH 


~ 


TABLE IV 


MATHEMATICAL SYMBOLS AND Notations CAUSING 
READING DIFFICULTIES 
Symbol or Notation 

Z ABC read for ZA 
Z ABC read for AABC 
Strokes: 

x’ (x prime) read for x degrees 

x’ (x prime) read for x minutes 

x’ (inches) read for x seconds 

x° y’ read for two separate angles; one x°, the 
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if 
Corresponding.............. 
i 
Means and extremes........ if 
if 
4 
; (separating parts of an exercise)............... 
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tangle having two consecutive sides equal to 2” and 4” respectively.” 
Then in the next problem, on the same page, he is asked to “draw 
an angle x’ equal to x.”” He must know that in the first case the 
strokes mean “inches” while in the second case the stroke means 
“prime,” distinguishing x from «’, a new letter, and this immediately 
after he has learned that one stroke means “minutes” and two 
strokes mean “seconds.” 

The abbreviations “‘i.e.” and “e.g.” and the semicolon to sepa- 
rate parts of a statement are employed freely in mathematics. Un- 


TABLE V 


MATHEMATICAL PROCESSES CAUSING READING DIFFICULTIES 


Number of Cases 
of Difficulty 


4 
Borrowing (denominate numbers) 
Bisecting an angle 
Constructing an angle 
Describing an arc 
Interpreting a line graph 
Adding fractions 
Bisecting a line segment 


Measuring to two decimal places 
Reducing fractions 

Representing numbers by line segments 
Substitution 


& 


familiarity with their meaning and use might be considered a genuine 
reading difficulty; nevertheless, their frequent use in mathematics 
entitles them to a place among the mathematical symbols. 

The second type of difficulty listed in Table II is inherently 
mathematical in nature. Apperceptive mass in mathematics is a 
very important factor in a reader’s ability to understand mathemat- 
ical literature. The material which is expected to be in the reader’s 
possession is utilized in developing newer concepts. A process which 
is not well known or a principle which is not mastered renders the 
reading of a mathematical passage meaningless. Tables V and VI 
list respectively the processes and the relationships revealed by the 
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reports to have caused reading difficulties. Though the processes 
and the relationships are purely mathematical in nature, their classi- 
fication as reading difficulties is justified by the fact that, when the 
processes or the relationships involved in a passage are not under- 


TABLE VI 
MATHEMATICAL RELATIONSHIPS CAUSING READING DIFFICULTIES 
Mathematical Relationship 
Proportion 
Supplementary angles 
Complementary angles 


Corresponding angles 
Size of angle depends on amount of turning 


stood, the pupil is unable to grasp the meaning of the textual ma- 
terial. The following report will illustrate this point. 

Exercise.—Draw a triangle ABC. Extend two of the sides, AB and AC, 
as shown in Fig. 260. Bisect the exterior angles at B and C and the interior 
angle at A. 

Hint.—Denote the point of intersection of these three lines by O. Using 
0 as a center and the perpendicular from O to BC as a radius, draw a circle, etc. 

Examiner’s report.—After J had bisected the three angles properly, she was 
unable to proceed further because she did not understand how to use “O as a 
center and the perpendicular from O to BC as a radius” in drawing a circle. 

The author’s hint, which was intended to aid the pupil in her 
solution of the exercise, was rendered meaningless because she did 
not understand a process which she was supposed to know. 

Similarly, a lack of understanding of the mathematical relation- 
ships between the elements illustrated in a statement makes reading 
dificult. An important observation in the study of this difficulty 
reveals the fact that the symmetric property of certain mathemati- 
cal relationships, such as “is equal to,” “is supplementary to,” and 
“is complementary to,” offers difficulty of statement and interpre- 
tation to the beginner. It is true that the statements “a=b” and 
“a and b are equal” mean the same thing, but the young mind finds 
it difficult to put the second statement in the form of the first. 
Perhaps a little reflection on other relationships, not necessarily 


) 
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mathematical, will show that too much is taken for granted when 
the child is expected to recognize readily the symmetric nature of 
the foregoing statement. Take, for example, the relation “is the 
brother of”; the statement that a is the brother of 5 does not nec- 
essarily mean that a and 6 are brothers or that 0 is the brother of a, 
for b may be the sister of a. 

The pupil is asked, ‘“What is meant by the supplement of 45°?” 
Not being able to answer the question, he is asked to read the defini- 
tion of supplementary angles. After reading the definition, he re- 
marks, “It says that two angles whose sum is 180° are supplemen- 
tary, but I don’t see what that has to do with this problem.” Evi- 
dently to him the statement ‘‘a and 5 are supplementary” and the 
statement “‘a is the supplement of 5” are two entirely different re- 
lations. 

The third type of difficulty listed in Table II groups together 
those cases which were unquestionably caused by a lack of intensity 
in reading. This habit, for it is essentially a habit, results in inabil- 
ity to read descriptive textual material well enough to assimilate it 
readily and in inability to grasp the full meaning of a statement, 
the latter being a consequence of the former. If, for example, the 
pupil is asked to read a paragraph which lists various uses of the 
equation, he is quite satisfied to pick out a single illustration when 
careful reading or repeated readings would enable him to find all of 
them. It is rather strange that young people who are being initiated 
into the mysteries of mathematics expect to get the full and correct 
meaning of a mathematical statement in a single reading when teach- 
ers often require several readings. Mathematical literature is not 
easy to read. Ability to read novels and stories readily does not in- 
sure success in reading mathematical literature at the same rate. 
Necessity for intensity in reading as shown by inability to assimilate 
the material read renders mathematical descriptive material un- 
usually hard to understand. Similarly, in reading illustrative ma- 
terial, the pupil either does not follow the author’s directions or mere- 
ly copies figures instead of trying to get the geometric truth which 
is reflected in them; frequently he miscopies. 

Inability to grasp the full meaning of a statement is more serious 
in mathematics than in any other subject. In this case the pupil 
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follows directions but executes them blindly and fails entirely to get 
the point. He thus either reads the wrong interpretation into a state- 
ment or is confused by reading more than the intended interpreta- 
tion into it. Not being able to understand the principle about which 
the directions center, he substitutes his own methods and special 
devices for those given in the text in an attempt to get an answer. 

Reading difficulties of this type may be distinguished by the 
pupils’ disregard of the author’s directions, for, as one pupil put it, 
“they mix me up”; by attempts to solve an exercise before it is 
completely read; or by duplication of the text without real under- 
standing of the material copied. 

The fourth type of difficulty listed in Table II includes those 
cases which were essentially due to inability to analyze, that is, to 
inability to break up a statement into its several parts and to appre- 
hend the relation between them. Ability to analyze is considered 
by many as a coefficient of success in mathematics. Unless the pupil 
has ability to analyze, we are told, his knowledge of the subject will 
be more or less mechanical; he will depend on type forms or figures 
and similar cases, and, when these cannot be found, he will be in- 
volved in serious trouble. However, when analysis is stripped of the 
associated difficulties, it is not beyond the ability of even junior 
high school pupils. As pointed out, a difficult word, a meaningless 
symbol, or a partly understood process or principle may be the real 
obstacle; yet inability to analyze must take the responsibility. A 
certain case was diagnosed as follows: “He has not learned to ana- 
lyze exercises involving proportion and to place the elements in the 
right order.”” When the pupil was questioned as to how he selected 
the order in which he placed the members in a proportion, he an- 
swered, “I always place the small numbers over the large ones.” 
Clearly the difficulty in this case was due not to inability to analyze 
but to a lack of knowledge of the principle of proportion. 

The cases listed in Table II as due to inability to analyze are 
therefore those which the reports show were caused not by terminol- 
ogy, processes, or relationships but by the inability of the pupils to 
select in the proper order the processes which they understood or 
by the inability to associate textual explanations with geometric 
figures which illustrate the explanations. The latter type of inability 
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seems to cause more difficulty than the former. Perhaps this is due 
to the fact that even in the intuitive geometry of the junior high 
school the sequence of the logical steps associated with a geometric 
illustration is not easily grasped by the young mind. 

Lack of preciseness in reading is a habit, not a genuine reading 
difficulty. All the five items listed in Table IT under this type of 
difficulty reveal carelessness: carelessness in reading familiar terms, 
such as “centimeter” for “decimeter” and “angle” for “triangle”; 
overlooking the key word of a statement, omitting parts, or not 
completing solutions; failure to look up references given in descrip- 
tive material; and the answer-getting habit. Any answer satisfies 
the careless reader whether it is the desired quantity or not. 

Carelessness is one of the dangers of the individual method of 
instruction. Progressing at his own rate, the pupil is often tempted 
to work too rapidly, doing slipshod work. He must be impressed 
with the fact that accuracy of statement as well as accuracy of com- 
putation is the only criterion of acceptable work and that this is 
impossible without accuracy of reading. 

The sixth type of difficulty listed in Table II arises from the 
manner in which an exercise is stated. It is caused mostly by the 
use of semicolons in problems containing more than one item for 
solution and by such abbreviations as “i.e.” and “e.g.” The latter 
abbreviation is often used to indicate that several values are to be 
substituted in an algebraic formula to obtain different results. 
Whether or not it is desirable to have compound problems is a ques- 
tion with which we are not concerned here. It is merely pointed out 
that this practice gives rise to a reading difficulty which must receive 
attention. 

The determination of type difficulties in reading mathematics is 
essential to the teacher who is interested in having his pupils form 
accurate and efficient reading habits. To know in general that there 
are reading difficulties connected with the teaching of mathematics 
is not enough. One must know in particular what these difficulties 
are in order to use that knowledge to plan remedial and corrective 
work. Systematic corrective work must be based on definite infor- 
mation, not guesswork. It is hoped that this article suggests meth- 
ods of obtaining such information. 
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€ducational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The organization of a profession.—Perhaps there is no professional group 
which resembles the teachers more closely than do the trained nurses. Both the 
teachers and the nurses have gradually risen from an original ill-defined status 
in which little or no training was required to a level of preparation for their 
duties which entitles them to be classified as professional public servants. Both 
groups serve the public in a very intimate way and on a scale which justifies 
them in demanding recognition as large and essential units within the nation’s 
population. 

It will be of interest to educators to note that the related profession of 
nursing has come to realize that the only true bases of sound development are 
scientifically established facts. The nurses have recently organized a standard- 
izing agency known as the Committee on the Grading of Nursing Schools. This 
committee has undertaken as its first important step a thoroughgoing survey 
of the present training and supply of nurses and of the conditions of employ- 
ment. The results of this survey are published in a book entitled Nurses, Pa- 
tients, and Pocketbooks.* 

This book reports the replies to questionnaires addressed to physicians, pa- 
tients, and nurses and summarizes the available statistics from training insti- 
tutions and from the general census. There are chapters on such topics as the 
following: “How Fast Has Nursing Grown?” “Is There Unemployment Now?” 
“Are Patients Satisfied?” “What Are Nurses Like?” “The Hospital and the 
School,” and “The Preparation of Students.” The material reported in these 
chapters is empirical and detailed. The book illustrates throughout the applica- 
tion of the survey technique in its best form. The tables are clear, and the 
graphs, which are numerous, make the text readily comprehensible to the 
reader. 

The general conclusions reached are that there is at present an oversupply 
of nurses and that well-trained nurses on private duty are in competition with a 
host of inadequately trained persons. Clear evidence is presented showing that 
the nurses and those who train them are quite uncertain as to the best curriculum 
to adopt in preparing members of the profession. 

t May Ayres Burgess, Nurses, Patients, and Pocketbooks: Report of a Study of the 
Economics of Nursing. New York: Committee on the Grading of Nursing Schools (370 
Seventh Avenue), 1928. Pp. 618. $2.00. 
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The book reports one of a number of investigations which are being carried 
on by commissions engaged in the reorganization of professional curriculums. 
The pharmacists, the engineers, the medical profession, and the lawyers are 
conducting in one form or another investigations by which it is hoped to arrive 
at improved methods of training. The report on nursing is an excellent example 
of the way in which fundamental conditions can be ascertained and described 
as a basis for the guidance of a profession in improving its organization and in 


preparing those who are to be admitted to its ranks. 
Cartes H. Jupp 


Statistical methods in education—Twenty-five years ago Franz Boas and 
Clark Wissler computed the coefficient of correlation between the ages and the 
grades of children in a school system and published the results as a contribution 
to the annual report of the United States commissioner of education. Wide- 
spread discussion followed, for the statistical methods used by the investigators 
were almost completely unknown in even the most advanced educational circles, 
and yet there seemed to be implied by the publication of the study in the report 
of the commissioner something like a threat or warning that professional stu- 
dents of education ought to include in their equipment a knowledge of statistical 
methods. However, one of the very few professional educators of that time who 
happened to be also a trained statistician told his colleagues that what had 
really happened was merely that the authors of the article had proved by ab- 
struse mathematical methods that there is a tendency for school children in the 
upper grades to be older than those in the lower grades. This explanation alle- 
viated the apprehension. 

It is a very far cry indeed from the publication of the Boas-Wissler article 
to the appearance of the book by Karl J. Holzinger entitled Statistical Methods 
for Students in Education.* In 16 chapters and 372 pages the author explains 
and illustrates most of the important statistical methods that the rapidly grow- 
ing science of education has developed and appropriated for use in solving its 
problems. 

The new book is quite the best of the textbooks on educational statistics. It 
includes in its treatment not only those topics found in practically all elementary 
textbooks on statistical method but also chapters dealing with the percentile 
method, the correlation of qualitative series, the methods of partial and multiple 
correlation, and the elements of curve-fitting. The author has made a conscien- 
tious effort throughout to avoid those inferential leaps in the dark which dis- 
courage most young students, and many older ones, when they attempt to read 
modern textbooks on statistical method, Most of the proofs and demonstrations 
of difficult theorems have been wisely omitted. 

Complete model problems have been worked out in the text in order that 


Karl J. Holzinger, Statistical Methods for Students in Education. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1928. Pp. viilit+372. $3.60. 
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the student may readily arrive at a clear understanding of the statistical pro- 
cedures involved. At the end of each chapter numerous exercises with answers 
have been added so as to give the student practice in the application of the 
methods described and discussed. The entire book has been carefully worked 
out to be available for students who have had little training in mathematics and 
to supplement their equipment where that is necessary. 

The book is pretty clearly the best one in its field, but nevertheless it seems 
to be a better piece of work statistically than it is psychologically or pedagogi- 
cally. The author has an innate aptitude for both mathematics and statistics, 
which he has developed and supplemented by exceptionally thorough training 
here and abroad. Probably this is why it seems to him to be an entirely logical 
procedure to expound his principles first, to present and explain the formulas 
of his methods next, and finally to illustrate it all by working through an actual 
example. Nevertheless, this plan of exposition, which has been followed in many 
sections of the book, overlooks the fact that the beginning student is likely to 
have an inadequate apperceptive basis for thinking about the principles and 
the formulas before he has been introduced to the illustrative example. 

A similar comment might be made about the use of mathematical symbols 
and Greek letters, which are employed throughout the book and explained in 
the text and in an appendix but nowhere named. Few students or instructors 
have studied Greek, and it is going to be difficult for them to talk about the sym- 
bols unless they can name them. Nevertheless, the book is clearly an important 
and highly useful contribution to education and to statistics. It has been written 
by a man who is himself a successful teacher, and it has been developed from 
classroom experience and experimentation. Perhaps Dr. Holzinger, who devel- 
oped the book with his classes, is more nearly right about its pedagogy than the 
reviewer who sits in his library and tries to imagine how it will work out as a 
textbook. 


LEONARD P. AYRES 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The legal status of the teacher —Members of school boards and superintend- 
ents are frequently confronted with legal problems of great practical importance. 
One group of these problems grows out of the employment and dismissal of 
teachers. What rights has a teacher who teaches without a certificate? Must a 
teacher be in possession of her certificate at the time she signs her contract, or 
is it sufficient if she secures it after signing the contract and before beginning to 
teach? Is an oral contract valid? May a school board establish eligibility re- 
quirements in excess of those established by the state? Under what conditions, 
if any, is a contract between a superintendent and teacher valid? What pro- 
cedures must be followed in making contracts? What are reasonable grounds 
for dismissal of teachers? What rights and remedies has a teacher who has been 
dismissed illegally? The principles of common or case law which are applicable 
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to these problems and many others of similar import are discussed in a book: 
by I. M. Allen. 

The first part of the book is devoted to an analysis of court decisions relating 
to teachers’ contracts. A separate chapter is devoted to each of the following ma- 
jor topics: the selection and appointment of teachers, contracts of employment, 
removal and dismissal, and compensation. In the second part the author sum- 
marizes the principles of law governing the contractual status of the teacher and 
compares them with professional standards as expressed in expert opinion. This 
comparison reveals a highly significant fact. 

The above study impressively reveals that the American courts in the past and 
undoubtedly in the future will continue to nurture and develop a system of school law 
highly compatible with the best interests of the public-school profession. On six out of 
the seven standards in reference to teacher competency, selection and appointment, 
tenure of service, and dismissal we find the American courts quite in accord with the 
best educational opinion and practice. The trends are parallel rather than in opposite 
directions [p. 128]. 

The author feels that the courts are not in accord with expert opinion with 
respect to teacher tenure. No doubt many will disagree with him on this point. 
Granted that teacher tenure should be made more secure, it is not the function 
of the courts to make it so. It is not for the courts to usurp legislative functions. 
Arguments in support of permanent tenure for teachers should be addressed to 
the legislature, not to the courts. The courts do, as a rule, permit boards of 
education to employ teachers for any reasonable number of years. Whether or 
not teachers shall have permanent tenure is a fundamental matter of public 
policy to be determined alone by the legislative branch of government. To hold 
that a teacher has a vested right in any particular position, or in any position for 
that matter, by virtue of the fact that she has spent time and money in prepara- 
tion for teaching is getting on extremely dangerous ground. 

The book is very carefully organized and written in terms the layman can 
understand. Throughout, the author follows the practice of stating in clear 
terms the nature of the problem to be discussed. The problem is stated in terms 
of administrative experience rather than in technical legal terms. The state- 
ment of the problem is followed by a discussion of the principles of law which 
are applicable to its solution. Cases in support of the principle of law stated are 
cited or quoted at some length. 

The book is a real contribution to the literature of public-school administra- 
tion. Boards of education, superintendents, teachers, and school attorneys will 


find it of great practical value. 
I. N. Epwarps 


Pupil adjustment in elementary schools and secondary schools—Since the 
opening of the present century the nature and the needs of the child have re- 
t Ira Madison Allen, The Teacher’s Contractual Status as Revealed by an Analysis of 


American Court Decisions. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 304. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. Pp. viii+-148. 
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ceived much attention in education. This fact is evidenced by the interest in in- 
dividual differences, individualized techniques of instruction, the revision of the 
curriculum, administrative plans intended to provide for individual differences, 
the introduction of appreciation subjects, the wide use of psychological and edu- 
cational tests, case study and pupil-accounting, the development of personnel 
organizations, the junior high school movement, studies of acceleration and re- 
tardation, educational and vocational guidance, extra-class activities, activities 
of such groups as the Progressive Education Association and the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, contents of certain yearbooks, and a variety 
of educational discussions and investigations which have as the central theme 
the educational adjustment of the individual pupil. 

Among the publications dealing with the individual pupil is a book by 
Professor Mort. This book is divided into three parts. Part I is a discussion of 
the equality of educational opportunity. The author’s interpretation of equality 
of educational opportunity demands that “each individual have an equal op- 
portunity for the development of his abilities and aptitudes for happy and suc- 
cessful living in our modern society” (p. 22). Part II discusses the problems in- 
volved in providing for individual differences and needs under traditional school 
conditions: placement of pupils in elementary schools and secondary schools, 
acceleration, retardation, and instructional adjustments in the classroom. A 
summary of the various adjustments to individual needs, arranged in tabular 
form, includes a statement of the grade for which each adjustment is appro- 
priate and an indication of the way in which each adjustment is made (pp. 262- 
64). Part III is a treatment of administrative aids which are useful in 
discovering and providing for the needs of individual pupils: personnel officers 
and personnel organizations, special adjustment and treatment for small groups, 
broadened curriculum, departmentalization, ability grouping, and individual- 
ized instruction. 

The book includes forty-six charts, twenty illustrations, and twenty-three 
tables, which add much to the effectiveness of the treatment although lists of 
such material are not provided. Thirty-one problems or cases are arranged by 
chapters and provide a real stimulus to the mental activity of the reader. The 
book contains reports of a large number of case studies and reproductions of 
profile charts and record forms. The Appendix is a list of available materials 
for individual instruction arranged by school subjects. In the case of some of 
the photographs intended to show contrasts between two groups of children the 
reviewer was unable to note significant differences without the assistance of 
the author’s explanatory comments; thus, while photographs of school children 
are always interesting, they may not in every instance aid materially in the 
accomplishment of a given purpose on the part of the author. 

The book is a useful addition to the group of publications which includes 
Brewer’s Case Studies in Educational and Vocational Guidance (1926), Dickson’s 

t Paul R. Mort, The Individual Pupil in the Management of Class and School. 
Chicago: American Book Co., 1928. Pp. 384. $1.60. 
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Mental Tests and the Classroom Teacher (1923), Hollingworth’s Special Talents 
and Defects (1923), Myers’ The Problem of Vocational Guidance (1927), Proctor’s 
Educational and Vocational Guidance (1925), Reavis’ Pupil Adjustment in Junior 
and Senior High Schools (1926), descriptions of the Dalton and Winnetka plans, 
and Adapting the Schools to Individual Differences, the Twenty-Fourth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II. The book is broad- 
er in scope than any of these publications in that it touches on the major em- 
phasis of each. Classroom teachers and administrators in service or in training 


will find the discussion profitable reading. 
CARTER V. Goop 
Miami UNIVERSITY 


Second-year Latin.—Continuing the plan and objectives of their first-year 
book, Mason D. Gray and Thornton Jenkins present a book’ covering the work 
of the second year of Latin. The major emphasis throughout is on wide experi- 
ence with connected reading. For the fulfilment of that objective, an abundance 
of varied, well-graded material has been chosen. 

The book is divided into five parts. Part I contains stories of mythology 
adapted from Ovid; Part II deals with the Roman in his home; in Part III 
tales of Roman history are introduced; the story of the Argonauts is the theme 
of Part IV; selections from the Gallic Wars appear with certain simplifications 
in Part V. Accompanying each lesson are a brief grammar study and review, a 
section devoted to the study of relations between English and Latin, and an 
opportunity for Latin composition. 

A rather unusual feature of the book is the underlining of all words which 
have not appeared in the lists of words learned during the first year. This focus- 
ing of attention on isolated words is at variance with the method which attempts 
to teach pupils to get meaning from a Latin sentence without undue conscious- 
ness of the separate words in the sentence. 

The feature of the book which chiefly recommends it has already been sug- 
gested—the vast amount of carefully selected reading material. The book re- 
flects a modern point of view in its technique while maintaining a highly classical 


atmosphere in its content. 
MARjorRIE Fay 


Relationships between parents and children.—During the past decade an in- 
creasing amount of attention has been given to the study of unadjusted children. 
Clinics, case workers, psychiatrists, and visiting teachers have all played a part 
in the development of a respectable body of materials which throw light on the 
problems of the adjustment of children to their environment in the home, the 
school, and the community. Two important facts have been discovered, namely, 
that every problem child is in the last analysis an educational problem and that 
the difficulties in many cases arise in home situations. In this connection a new 


t Mason D. Gray and Thornton Jenkins, Latin for Today: Second-Year Course. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1928. Pp. xxiv-+522+156. $1.80. 
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book? which centers attention on the home as the focal point in the study of 
problem children is welcome. 

The author, whose earlier book The Problem Child in School is well known, 
has selected data from a study of some two hundred case records of children 
treated at child-guidance clinics organized by the Commonwealth Fund in six 
of the larger cities. The book is divided into three parts. Part I presents a sys- 
tematic discussion of the emotional satisfactions which parents and children 
seek in one another. Part II includes brief outlines of some mistaken ideas of 
many parents regarding child nature, discipline, sex, and heredity. Part III 
contains twelve narratives of actual case histories of boys and girls studied at 
clinics, selected because they illustrate the influence of mistaken parental at- 
titudes. The book includes a bibliography and an index. 

The emotional needs of children, according to the author, are the need for 
security, the need for growth and freedom and for an opportunity to grow, the 
need for concrete parental models, and the need for sympathetic and under- 
standing parents. Possibilities for conflict situations are sought and found in 
the unsatisfied emotional needs of children; in fact, most of the book is con- 
cerned with a portrayal of the influence of mistaken ideas and attitudes of par- 
ents that do not result in the fulfilment of the needs of children and with the 
presentation of narratives which embody the conflict situations that arise in 
unhappy home relationships. 

The influence of the ignorance, impulsiveness, and lack of imagination on 
the part of some parents is graphically illustrated in the case histories. It is 
shown that these factors result in the development of bad habits, negative at- 
titudes, and unstable emotional life in children. 

The book is written in a simple, untechnical style. The difficult task of 
weaving concrete facts from clinical records into a coherent whole is admirably 
done. Some readers may feel that more details of the remedial treatment in 
the case histories would have been desirable, but sufficient facts are given to in- 
dicate the final results for the general reader. While it is unfortunate that the 
word “problem” has been given a prominent place in the title, perhaps it is 
justified if parents who read the book will think of the problem children studied 
in terms of questions that arise in the management of practically all children. 

Parent-teacher associations, parents’ clubs, and principals and teachers in 
elementary schools will find the book well worth reading and study. It deserves 
wide reading in order that parents may more adequately learn to guide them- 
selves and their children. W.G.K . 

STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

ALBANY, NEw 


Special classes for superior children—Many studies concerning gifted chil- 
dren have been made during recent years. The reports of these studies have 


t Mary Buell Sayles, The Problem Child at Home: A Study in Parent-Child Rela- 
tionships. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1928. Pp. x+342. $1.50. 
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challenged school men to undertake experiments with classes for gifted children 
under normal school conditions. Among the experiments is that begun in the 
public schools of Cleveland five years ago. 

During the five-year period Dr. Henry H. Goddard has been the chief ad- 
viser of those in charge of the experiment. He has spent two days a month in 
Cleveland in connection with this work. His report? describes his observations 
of actual procedure in the organization and instruction of special classes for 
gifted children and gives his own interpretations in the light of modern educa- 
tional theories. 

The report is written in two parts: “The Classes and Equipment” and “The 
Children and Their Work.” The second part is largely an appendix and con- 
tains some statistics, many samples of work, and outlines of projects and studies; 
it is illustrated with photographs of various groups of children and their pro- 
ductions. The first part is composed of fifteen brief chapters comprising only 
125 pages but written tersely and enthusiastically. 

In the opening chapter Dr. Goddard makes it clear that the theory on which 
the Cleveland classes operate is that of enrichment rather than that of rapid ad- 
vancement. ‘The emphasis is placed not upon saving time but upon keeping the 
child happily engaged with work that is educative both because it is interesting 
to him and because it challenges his capabilities by calling for his best efforts 
continually” (p. 1). 

The usual objections to special classes for gifted children are cited, and argu- 
ments in favor of such classes are advanced. The chapter on selecting the chil- 
dren discusses the many difficulties involved not only because of the importance 
of getting the right children, the children with high I.Q.’s, but also because 
of the peculiar administrative nature of the problem. The teacher is selected 
because of her experience with normal children, her open-mindedness, her un- 
derstanding of children, her self-control, her understanding of the project 
method, her happy disposition, her fine appearance, and her intellectual modesty. 

The classroom is one of the regular rooms of a modern school building. The 
furnishings and equipment are much different from those of the usual class- 
rooms. Fixed desks are replaced by movable desks; a musical instrument is 
added; many supplementary books and reference books are necessary; a type- 
writer is in great demand; and aquariums, vivariums, a carpenter’s bench and 
tools, easels, drawing boards, and puppet stages aid in the execution of desir- 
able projects. 

Enrichment is further aided by field work and excursions to industrial and 
commercial establishments and to museums of natural history and art. Teach- 
ers and supervisors are given complete freedom in adjusting the curriculum and 
in applying methods suitable to the needs of the group. Even the relation of 
the parents to the so-called “gifted” children is discussed. 

The report should prove to be an inspiration to those interested in special 

t Henry Herbert Goddard, School Training of Gifted Children. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Co., 1928. Pp. x-+-226. $1.60. 
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classes for gifted children, but, whether interested or not in such classes, the 
teachers and supervisors who examine it carefully will gain many suggestions of 
value for more efficient education of the usual type. Dr. Goddard admits that 
he is a somewhat prejudiced observer, and, if he has erred in the report, it might 


seem that the error is one of over-enthusiasm. 
Eric Oscar May 
TownsHip HicH ScHooL, RoBINsoN, ILLINOIS 


A study in the history of Quaker education.—A recent publication‘ in the 
field of the history of education presents source material dealing with the educa- 
tional activities of Quaker communities in New England. It is obvious that, 
notwithstanding the excellent research work already accomplished in a general 
survey of education in the United States, certain specialized fields still present a 
challenge to the research worker. 

A distinct service has been rendered to those students who desire primary 
source material in their study of the Quaker schools in New England from the 
earliest colonial times to the present by the compilation into one book of the 
sources available. The information contained in the study was obtained for the 
most part from the minutes of Quaker meetings, and it has been carefully set 
forth without personal bias. 

One of the outstanding features of the book is the excellent organization 
and arrangement of the source material with an extensive use of footnotes. As 
the author has followed the general plan of listing the documents in chronologi- 
cal order, the student facing the task of intensive research work can find the 
material available with a minimum of time and effort. 

The book is divided into four main parts. Part I is a general study of 
Quaker educational activities in New England from the seventeenth century. 
It is clearly shown how the struggling minority settling in a hostile environment 
gradually evolved a scheme of education with certain standards marked by 
Quaker ideals. Part II is a more detailed and complete study of the schools es- 
tablished in Rhode Island. The growth of Quakerism is here seen to be unusual- 
ly rapid owing to the liberal tendencies in the colony and to the establishment 
of schools in various towns. The rules and regulations for the administration of 
the schools, textbooks, courses of study, and all the intimate details of Quaker 
educational ideas are discussed. Part III is a study of the schools in Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Maine. Part IV treats the education- 
al philanthropic activities of the Quaker communities. The documents selected 
by the author reveal that the New England Quakers were not content merely 
to foster schools within the bounds of their own settlements; they endeavored 
to aid and educate negroes and Indians and even established schools in foreign 
countries. 

Two other features of the book should be noted: (1) a map showing the 


t Zora Klain, Educational Activities of New England Quakers: A Source Book. 
Philadelphia: Westbrook Publishing Co., 1928. Pp. xiv-+228. 
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Quaker educational communities in New England and (2) a bibliography cover- 
ing twelve pages. The bibliography is divided into sections dealing with manu- 
scripts and printed sources, newspapers and periodicals, and secondary sources, 
providing a very complete list of available material for the student. 

The reader will probably agree with the author of the Introduction that 
such a book is invaluable to the research student and that “those who want 
first-hand sources will acknowledge their indebtedness to Dr. Klain”’ (p. xi). 

Tracy E. STREVEY 


The technique of curriculum-making.—According to Charters, as expressed 
in an editorial in the issue of the Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio State 
University) for October 31, 1928, widespread national interest in educational 
ideas has a span of from three to four years. He states that curriculum con- 
struction was the most popular subject for discussion from 1924 to 1927, while 
the project method was at its height of interest from 1917 to 1920. The numer- 
ous publications which have appeared in the curriculum field may be classified 
roughly as follows: treatments of the historical development of curriculum phi- 
losophies, materials, and methods, as Uhl’s Secondary School Curricula (1927); 
statements of theories, principles, and objectives formulated by individuals, as 
Bobbitt’s The Curriculum (1918) ; recommendations and reports of committees; 
analyses of current practices in curriculum-making, as Harap’s The Technique 
of Curriculum Making (1928); surveys of current programs of studies, as Count’s 
The Senior High School Curriculum (1926); detailed treatments of the separate 
school subjects, as the reports of the Classical Investigation and the Modern 
Foreign Language Study; and digests of investigations made to determine de- 
sirable materials and methods of instruction, as the fifth and sixth yearbooks 
of the Department of Superintendence. 

The new book? by Professor Williams is an analysis and critical evaluation 
of the techniques available for use in curriculum revision. The material of the 
discussion is organized under six major headings, although chapter numbers 
are not used. The author analyzes four important determinants involved in the 
selection and organization of materials of instruction: society, the individual, 
human knowledge, and objectives. He traces the historical development of 
procedures in curriculum-making. The various techniques of analysis available 
for use in the selection of subject matter are evaluated. The last section of the 
book includes a list of principles to be observed in organizing a school system for 
curriculum revision, in selecting and organizing materials of instruction, and in 
administering curriculums and programs of studies. The author analyzes under 
one title or another most of the techniques of curriculum construction which 
have been used or discussed by school people. Phelps (Peabody Journal of Edu- 
cation, January, 1928) mentions the following methods of studying curriculums: 
philosophical, job analysis, committee-conference, quantitative, and experi- 

tL. A. Williams, The Making of High-School Curricula. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1928. 
Pp. x+234. $1.76. 
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mental. Collings (Journal of Educational Research, September, 1928) gives a 
somewhat different classification of the techniques of curriculum research: ac- 
tivity analysis, listing of objectives, frontier thinking, child activity, adult needs, 
present practice, social statistics, and educational shortage. 

A pertinent criticism of the author’s treatment of the problem is that he 
fails to draw directly on the large body of recent literature in the field, although 
his discussions give evidence of familiarity with current procedures. An analysis 
of a total of 118 references for supplementary reading shows that only twenty- 
three have dates of publication later than 1924; twelve were published in 1925, 
nine in 1926, one in 1927, and one in 1928. An interesting table (pp. 76-89) 
presents a composite picture of the objectives, social background, criteria and 
determinants, content, organization and method, and psychology and educa- 
tional theory of the program of studies of the American secondary school from 
the colonial period to 1925. The publications of the past two years which deal 
with the secondary-school curriculum include Davis’ Our Evolving High School 
Curriculum (1927), Harap’s The Technique of Curriculum Making (1928), 
Snedden’s Foundations of Curricula: Sociological Analyses (1927), Uhl’s Sec- 
ondary School Curricula (1927), the fifth and sixth yearbooks of the Department 
of Superintendence, and the Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. Professor Williams’ purpose apparently is more 
like that of Harap than like that of the author of any of the other publications 
listed. The style of writing is vigorous and even literary in certain instances. 
The book is valuable as a somewhat subjective analysis and critical evaluation 
of techniques of curriculum construction rather than as a guide to the conclu- 
sions deduced from the large body of experimental and investigational literature 


concerned with materials and methods of instruction. 
CarRTER V. Goop 
Miami UNIVERSITY 
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